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C WAS We LS BN 


NTO the secret chamber of my heart 
Wherein no mortal enters, Lord, come Thou, 
And make Thy dwelling place ere day depart. 


Even now the clouds are golden in the West; 
The long, slant shadows creep across the way; 
The glory fades on yonder mountain crest. 


S 


Y It will be nightfall soon, for faint and far 

) The pallid moon, a silver crescent, hangs 

i dbove the low reach of the horizon bar. 

| 

, The night is lonely and beset with fears! 

if Come Thou, O Lord, come in and dwell with me 
Through the long darkness till the dawn appears! 
Y 

Vy O, Thou who didst create the human beart, 

y £0 8 ee Didst Thou not make one sure place for Thyself ? 
Y) we ey It is high sanctuary where Thou art! 

" 4 yas Thou knowest, ab, Thou knowest! Words are wak; 
y “\¥ A y When the tongue falters and the lips are dumb, 
4 I EZ Thou knowest all the yearning heart would speak ! 


The unuttered prayer Thou bearest.. Lo! The shrine 
Waits for Thy presence! Ere the day be done 
Take Thou possession, O Thou Guest Divine! 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
JULIA C. R. DORR 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 30-Oct. 6. Our Foolish Ex- 
cuses. Luke 14: 15-24. 

The main trouble with these three persons 
who declined invitations to the supper was 
that at heart they did not want to go. Other- 
wise they would have found a way. Their 
reasons for non-attendance were not reasons 
but pretexts, and the master of the feast saw 
through them. That explains his anger. The 
folly of the excuses consisted in their being so 
inadequate to the situation. These men had 
not been asked to give up permanently 
possessions, work, pleasure, but simply to 
subordinate them for the time being to the 
claims of the supper. All that was desired 
was their presence at the feast at the moment 
it was ready. After it they might go their 
respective ways and carry out their individ- 
ual intentions. 

Our Lord by this parable is pointing out the 
general disposition to put forward foolish ex- 
cuses for not entering upon the Christian life. 
His point is that entrance upon it demands 
the subordination of every other interest—a 
willingness to surrender that which is most 
engrossing. Sooner or later there will come a 
moment when a clear, sharp decision must be 
made. If a man hesitates then, if he prefers 
his piece of ground, his work, his pleasure, 
his father, his sister, then he is not worthy of 
Jesus Christ. The chances are that he will 
not be called upon to part with them perma- 
nently, but he must be willing so to do, to cast 
them at his Master’s feet and say, “‘ Here they 
are; they belong to thee; if I can have them 
and thee too, I will be thankful, but I must 
have thee.”’ 


Modern foolish excuses vary in form from 
these ancient ones, but they proceed from the 
same root—a lack of real desire after Christ 
and Christian things. Run over these pre- 
texts: “I am not good enough,” “I am too 
good,” “I shan’t hold out,” ‘“There’s no 
hurry,” ‘‘I can’t understand the mysteries of 


religion,” “The church is full of hypocrites.” | 


We could puncture every one of these excuses 
and a dozen more like them, but what good 
would it do? As the minister said to the 
loud-mouthed man on the railway train who 
was brazenly asking his fellow-passengers 
where Cain got his wife: “It isn’t the hard 
things in the Bible which are troubling you, 
my friend, it’s the easy things. When you 
are told to repent and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ you evade this simple and plain 


command and betake yourself to the puzzling | 


matters.” 


One may delude himself for a little while | 
with the idea that some big obstacle for which | 
he is not responsible lies right athwart his | 


path into the kingdom of God, but others 
know and God knows that it’s nothing but his 
own pride and self-sufficiency. 


Foolish excuses are not confined to non- 
Christians. If we could hear the reasons that 
will be offered to pastors and Sunday school 
superintendents during the next month for 
declining appointments for work, and if we 
could know all the circumstances I venture to 
say that we could honestly pronounce nine- 
teen out of twenty to be foolish excuses. 
“I’m too busy,” “I don’t know enough,” “I 
haven’t self-confidence enough,” *‘I haven’t 
been in the habit of taking part in the meet- 
ing.” “I dislike to assume so much promi- 
nence,” “I have no gift in the direction of 
personal Christian converse.” O, how disap- 
pointed and grieved by such excuses will be 
the ones whose business it is to lead us into 
fields of rich and rewarding Christian service. 
Let us be done with them forever. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


RALLIES AND CONVENTIONS 

The Providenee, K. L., union is to make Christian 
Citizenship the theme of its October rally, with Dr- 
Josiah Strong as speaker. 

Iowa and New Hampshire gather in state conven- 
tion this coming week, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin are to follow. 

Among the holidays in Massachusetts Labor Day 
comes in for its share of C. E. attention. At least 
four Endeavor rallies were held this year. 

Two counties in Vermont, Franklin and Grand 
Isle, recently joined forces and enthusiasm in an- 
nual convention at Swanton. The Greatest Service 
Christian Endeavor Can Render the New Century 
was one topic considered. 

Bay State Endeavorers are anticipating “New 
Bedford, 1900.” Among the speakers are to be 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon, J. R. Mott, C. N. Howard, Dr. 
G. 5S. Hall, President Clark, Secretary Baer, Treas- 
urer Shaw and Professor Wells. 

The Boston Union will greet Dr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Clark at the Clarendon Street Baptist Church on the 
evening of the 27th. Mayor Hart is expected to 
preside. Besides the guests of the evening Rev. 
C. M. Sheldon will address the gathering. 


The societies of Connecticut are to rally this year 


at Meriden. The dates are Oct. 5-7, closing Sun- 
day evening. The program offers a choice array of 
speakers, including Dr. J. G. Paton, Miss Margaret 
Leitch, Mr. Sheldon and President Clark. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 
Is Luxury Necessarily 
Job 42: 10-13; Matt. 


Topic, Sept. 23-29. 
Perilous to the Soul? 


13: 3-9, 22; Luke 16: 19-31. 

What real value has it? 
Biblical teaching about it. 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 370.] 


Minernies < 
Hamlin \ 


burch Committees 


are oordialty invited to examine our new 


What evils attend it? 

















Organists and 


Two-Manual Ped \1 Bass Church Model 
Style 8&6, just introduced. The most 
complete and satisfactory organ we have 
| ever built, 100 other styles adapted to 
all uses. 

Catalogues Free, 


NSW YORK. 





BOSTON. CHICAGO. 














“et 
“Not a poisonous, drastic cathartic,” but 
an agreeable, effervescent stomach cleanser, 
which acts gently on the liver and kidneys 
and keeps the bowels in healthy action, 
thusinsuring good complerioms, clear brains 
and healthy bodies, 2c., ive., and $1. 


The Kew QD5e, Size 


puts this old remedy within reach of all. 
Tarrant’s* Dermal’ powder: dainty, 
antiseptic. for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 
At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 


TARRANT & CO., P™IS. New York. 

















- 
/ WN 
In addition to the old perfume 
(Hawtaorn), Jersey Cream Soap 
is now prepared with a 
VIOLET 
odor, for those whose prcference is 
for the perfume of this rcst delicate 
of fiowers. Addr’ss Dept.G, 
Sample Cake mailed ~— Tae J. B. Williams 
for 2 cents. 


Full SizedCake 
15 cents. 


Company, 
Glastonbury, 
Cona. 

















Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin K. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, | ane Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, Unite 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrag=- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8S. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Sane 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, [l. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New ‘England Superintendent, Congregationa? 
House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of a epgrogmeee 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 

uel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey. Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Pal mer, 609 Congregational House. 


NATIONAL CuUUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Secre , Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, v. 8. B. 
Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the of Ministeria} 
Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the Nationa} 
sounen of the Congregational Churches of the United 

tates. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
oom 610 — +: gaaaaaam House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. eo and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. nm day and evening. Sailors and jandsmep 
welcome. Daily prayer m — 10.30 A.M. Bible study, 
3 P.M. Sunday services, ‘hours. ern eve 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine: 
Haven. Isa tional society and ap to all 
tional churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. 8. Snow, tary, Room 

Congregational House, Send clothing, com- 
fort reading, etc.; to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chap- 
ain, over Street. should read: “3 

ve and bequeath to the Seaman’s Friend 
ty the sum of g—., to be ied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, ‘couse, Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life mem .00. Mrs. Charles H. 
Beale, Treas.. “ The W: fA 


Ap, 
arren,” Roxbury. 
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THE excellence of Mellin’s Food as an article of 
diet for the invalid consists in its nourishing the 
invalid satisfactorily. without exacting any penalty 
from his stomach. That delicate organ is not over- 
taxed, while at the same time the nourishing of the 
patient goes forward rapidly and he gains in flesh 
and health. 


ALL THE RAGE THIS SEASON.—In spite of the 
continuous sale of colonial furniture, the demand 
this year is greater than ever before. The colonial 
style is very far from being on the wane. One of 
the best places in this city to observe colonial archi- 
tecture is at the Paine Furniture Warerooms. Some 
of their colonial sideboards are masterpieces of 
eighteenth century design. 


AUTUMN weddings bring mementos of friendships. 
The custom has grown and is commendable in the 
American character. Silver and jewels were once 
the fashion, but the new bride now gets articles of 
ornament that are useful as well. Pieces of furni- 
ture, rugs, pictures, lamps, handsome china and 
glass are now among the gifts that greet the bride. 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s importations, men- 
tioned in another column, are especially attractive 
at this time. 


THE award of gold medals for American exhibits 
has just been made at the Paris Exposition, and 
the first and only life insurance company in the 
United states to get a gold medal or an award of 
any kind is the Prudential. It comes as a formal 
and official recognition of the Prudential’s excel- 
lent policies and modern business methods. The 
company’s exhibit was made at the request of the 
United States Government, and the award carries 
with it a double significance, for it bears witness to 
the unique status of the Prudential in the world of 
life insurance, and to the high character of Ameri- 

can exhibits in general. The fact that the Pruden- 
tial was also able to get up, such a comprehensive 
and exhaustive exhibit on such short notice speaks 
volumes for its excellent office system and accurate 
business methods. The Prudential gave the initia- 
tive to the idea of industrial life insurance in the 
United States in 1875, and from that time until the 
present the Prudential has been its foremost ex- 
ponent. 


“DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS.”—A small pimple on 
your face may seem of little consequence, but it shows 
your blood is impure, and impure blood is what causes 
most of the diseases from which people suffer. Better 
heed the warning rh by the pimple pee purify your 
blood at once by taking Hood’s Sarsapar: This medi- 
cine cures all diseases due to bad eee, including 
scrofula and salt rheum., 





THE non-irritating cathartic—Hood’s Pills. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public Securities 











19 MILK ST. 


Boston 


DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME IN SURAN CE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Third Semi- Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Banks. ...ccssrescerestsectesgussesecees 

Real Estate..............-. 

United States Bonds...... 

State Bonde 
City Bonds,........ 
Rail Rent Ponas 
Water Bonds 
Gas Stocks Stocks 

























Rail Road 8) 

Bank Stoc 

Trust Co. "Stocks. evebeovapiaced 
Bonds a. Mortgages, being Ist” 

Real Esta 194,250.00 
Loans on Stoc ks, , payable on demand,....... 234,125.00 
Pr and in hands of 

b hhc ccdcbndscodscibgabescgbnunnsbeshscee 652,322.84 
titerest™ due and accrued on Ist January, 
Lsccgdcccceduecs vege onbabeesbsenhensssrunde ___ 49,614.39 
B12, 808,395.95 
LIABILITIES 
Cash Capita. ; so 26 \csdeseconssesctcee 
Reserve Premium Fund..,........-....+ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 
Net SUPplus. ....cccsccecccccvesccscesooses 
Mr 
Sucplus as eases golfitmcters - 


HEALD, Presiden 
J. H. WASHBURN. E.G. Now Vice- Presidents. 
T. B. GREEN 


HJ FERRIS, W ton Bupris, coerce 
E.H A. CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL. 1} Ass't Secretaries, 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: ~The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; BXEARS, 85; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEw, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions Fen Pe the ne ¢ 
expiration on the address a special rece 
wanted a 8 must be — Pee the rem: fee? 
CHANGE OF A yy of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the se 
of the paper of the following w 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In acco! 
universal wish of our subscribers, 
until there is a 5 — 
with such an m 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration on of the subscription 





er sate ror each In- 





The 
Boston 
Book : 


Only 100 left 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 236 PAGES, 


No part of the Book can be dupli- 
cated. Its letterpress was printed 
from type. 


The 100 copies which we offered two weeks ago 
at 20 cents were sold Sept. 11. The 100 copies 
offered at 30 cents were sold Sept. 15. The 100 
copies remaining will be sold as indicated below. 


50 copies will be sold at 
Postpaid 40 cts. 


25 copies will be sold at 


Postpaid 50 cts. 


25 copies (the last of the edition) 
in paper and 10 copies in 
cloth will be sold at 


Postpaid at $1. 00 


Address BOSTON N BOOK, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. 

actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience in on? 

ness. Send for formal a list Fa refer- 

ences and map showl ation of lands. Over 
£200,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans on my books. 


WILLIAM T SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MORTGAGES 


on choice farming land in the hard wheat belt of Minne- 
sota and North ota that pay the investor @ pee 
cent per annum constantly on hand for sale at face 
and accrued interest. We have personally examined 
every farm and recommend these are as the 
cream of investment. Write for August lis' 


E. J. LANDER & CO,ormnarork.'N.'o. 
SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


FOR ANY SUM; fn Real Estate; Gold Mortgages; Tax 
ertificates or Mi ining Shares. For particulars, address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 











— “ Y Me in Politi 
3. Young Men cs. 
Congregationalist | 4. somebody is Wasting. 
Leaflets 5. ae Good Citi- 


2. 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 





serene Se Rares. 25 ¢ cent 
sertion, - lines 


Discounts A. A Fi 
Ruapino. Norions, leaded. Bouparei 5 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net 


ms 





W. L. GREENE & CO., Presirletors, Bosten 








New Youn, January 9, 1900. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Educational — 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


“THEOLOGICAL re 
Commec TIC UT, HARTFORD. 
7th Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 26, 1900. 
‘ THEOLOCICAL 
Thorough Training. SEMINARY, 


Ample Equipment. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Special Course in Missions. 
Apply to Professor Jacobus. 


CoNNECTIC UT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
and practical. Full university advantages. Address 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 


NEW YorK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Scasbanty 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1900. 


The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for ad- | 


mission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 p. uM. 

The opening address by the Rev. Professor Charles A 
Briggs, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 27, at 4.30 P. mM. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 


Instruction, physical training. outdoor sports and 


home life of the be - port. Send for circular. 
. H. PILLSBURY, Princ used 


MAB8SACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 


Limited Boys’ School. Founded 1793. Prep: 

ares for 
all CollegeS’ and Technical Schools. Terms #430. 
No extras. Address H. H. C. BINGHAM, Prine ipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
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Educational 
CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn, 2th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparato: courses. Music, Art, and the 
Langeages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 

AIRFIELD ACADEMY. $350 to $450. 
oys carefully traine 
F. H. BREWER, “Patrfeld, Conn. 











~ CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOM Greenwich, Ct. 


An ideal combination of school and home life for ten 
upils. 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
ealthfulness. ae mental, moral and physical 

wereing. 75th your of smnsatsatinds J. H. “BOE, Prin. 


Connecticut, LAKEVILLE. 


The Taconic School for Girls, titetriew'co- ci. 


bem es A located in “the Scotland of America”: hillto 
overloo ing fake Wononscopomoc; new and beautifu 
building. ighest ng ms ip. Advanced methods. 
Three Mitt rom New Y 

Miss LILIAN DIXON (Weilestey and Bryn Mawr) 


, NEW YORK 
‘New Yorx, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
LYNDON HALL ‘rew vorx. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SANUEL W. BUCK, A. - Mi. 





NEW YorK, CLINTON. 


HOUGHTON |» »-\=»- 
SEMINARY, % 


parent with a 
daughter to edu- 

Clinton, WN. Y. 
interested by the statement in our catalogue of 


cate would be 
the principles of education as understood and 








applied at Houghton Seminary. | 
—reNNeWEVANTA 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 
pron yove A 
MILT y Cott c 
ter. Pa. 


SCHOOL F . 
Wellesley : Ninth year. py Be | 


Careful instruction. Atten- 
tion given to morals: and physical rapmneet, 
Terms, $500. Special inducements to y oung boy: 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE B INNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance | 


for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 
opens Sept. 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. 
Dean. Shawmut Ave., 
Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston 

NA ‘ertificate “admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 

courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. : 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
CONCORD, MASS. 


Prepares boys for College and Scientifie School. 
Beautifully and healthfully tocated near Sudbury River 
and the places of historie interest in Old Concord. 

Address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF fee toting ioral 
EXPRESSION i * VOICE. 


BODY, VOICE. 

( 4 for all needs. 
Opens Oct. 10. Out of town students can take 1 to 20 
hours a week. Evening classes. Special work for teach- 
ers Saturdays. Preachers Mondays. Call or write. Cata- 
logue or list of books. S.S. CURRY, Ph. D., Pierce Hall, 
Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
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Church Furnishings 
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munion Tables, Seating, etc. 
Send for catalogue. 
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THE MORAL EVOLUTION, 
Or Sin and Its Remedy. 

A Study in Constructive Redemption. 
By JUDSON TITSWORTH, 
Minister of Plymouth Church, Milwaukee. 
DISTRIBUTED GRATUITOUSLY on 
receipt of five cents for postage. 


Address J. M. STOWELL, 694 Jefferson Street, Mil- 
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The Christian World 


Regret as we may the ebb 
The Message tide of Christian activity 
of Autumn : x : 
which now seems inevitable 
during the summer months, we ought to 
find some compensation for it in the new 
ambitions created by the reopening of all 
the churches and the resuming of the 
regular routine. He must be a dull 
Christian indeed, who as he comes back 
to his wonted place of worship and greets 
his fellow-Christians anew does not feel 
to some extent at least the joy of Chris- 
tian fellowship and perceives the oppor- 
tunities which another season of service 
presents. Many pastors take advantage 
of this attitude of mind and heart and 
are improving these September weeks by 
suggesting new lines of activity. If the 
summer slackening means an increase 
of zeal in the autumn, if Christians “let 
go”’ in order to ‘take hold”’ more vigor- 
ously, the sum total of results ought at 
the end of the year to be as large as if 
there had been no interruption. And let 
us not forget for a single day as we press 
forward that what we do in this nine- 
teenth century we must do quickly. 





The season of many meetings 
has come again, and for the 
next two months local, state 
and national gatherings will claim the 
attention of many in our churches. We 
have already referred to the importance 
of the St. Louis meeting of the Board, 
Oct. 10-13. For it Dr. Burnham, Dr. Pat- 
ton and other members of the committee 
of arrangements on the ground are mak- 
ing vigorous preparations, in the hope of 
enlisting a large local attendance and 
disseminating through the Southwest a 
deeper interest than ever before in for- 
eign missions. We trust that Easterners 
will not grudge the time and money re- 
quired for attendance. It is a long jour- 
ney, to be sure, but never did the Board 
need more the support of its constituency, 
while the meeting itself is likely to yield 
as much profit and inspiration as any in 
the long history of the Board. A fuller 
notice of it appears on page 391. We 
shall look for a large attendance upon 
the annual meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association at Springfield, Oct. 
23-25, a fortnight after the Board meet- 
ing. Such great national religious meet- 
ings as these stand for more than petty 
ecclesiastical business. They relate them- 
selves as never before to the great politi- 
cal problems of our time. The Mohonk 
Indian Conference takes place the inter- 
vening week, Oct. 17-19. It is to be 
broadened this year to include the inter- 
ests of the races in Porto Rico, the Sand- 
wich Islands and possibly Cuba and the 
Philippines. The invitations sent out by 
the hospitable Mr. Smiley express the 
desire that members of the conference 
prepare themselves to discuss the present 


The Fall 
Meetings 
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condition of these islands and our duty 
toward them. 


Financial prosper- 
ity does not offset 
the sorrow occa- 
sioned by the martyrdom of beloved mis- 
sionaries, but it is particularly encourag- 
ing when the work of the American Board 
in India and China is 'n such a distress- 
ing condition that the financial year just 
completed has registered an increase of 
$93,756.41 over the receipts of last year. 
Of this amount $19,568.25 are an increase 
in donations for specific objects, leaving 
$74,188.16 net increase for the general 
work. The expenses a year ago were 
$48,245.89 more than the receipts. If 
there had been no extraordinary ex- 
penses this year, the Board, by this 
increase of $74,188.16, would have paid 
not only the total expenses of the year, 
but would have cut down the old debt 
to the extent of $25,942.27; but on ac- 
count of the unusual expenses _inci- 
dental to the famine in India and the 
trouble in China extra appropriations 
have been made of about $20,000, leaving 
$5,906.09 for the reduction of the debt. 
The receipts of this year have paid the 
entire running expenses of the Board, as 
well as the additional amount made heces- 
sary by the exceptional conditions in In- 
dia and China, besides permitting a re- 
duction of $5,906.09 on the debt. This 
result does not include what has been 
received and pledged for the Twentieth 
Century Fund. This is a good report to 
take to St. Louis. 


A Good Financial Show- 
ing for the Board 


The aftermath of India’s 
Following the woe is almost as gruesome 
Famine . 

as the famine was at its 

worst. Rains have fallen suflicient to 
promise a crop the coming harvest sea- 
son. Of the 95,000,000 who have suffered 
for want of food in the famine district 
about 6,500,000 have been fed by charity. 
This number has decreased by about 
2,000,000. A multitude who were kept 
alive for months by food sent from Amer- 
ica and England have been swept off by 
cholera, which in some districts has 
taken away almost as many as the fam- 
ine would have done if they had been left 
alone. Among some of the jungle tribes 
it is reported that forty per cent. of the 
people have died during the present year. 
The peasant people are miserably fed in 
the best of times. It is computed that 
100,000,000 of them never have a meal 
fully sufficient to satisfy their hunger. 
Their feeble bodies are the easy prey of 
epidemic diseases, especially after such 
a period of want as the last six months. 
The outlook for the future is not en- 
couraging. So many of the cattle have 
died that it will probably be twenty years 
before as many will be available as there 
were in central and western India a year 
ago. This means that even with gener- 
ous rains only a small part of the soil 
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can be properly cultivated, and the milk 
which with rice is the main food of mul- 
titudes cannot be had. It is difficult to 
realize that in a single country of the 
British empire a population millions larger 
than that of the United States is con- 
stantly suffering the pangs of hunger. 


“A blessed martyr,’ such 
was Cromwell exhorted to 
be. Blessed in soul if torn 
in body has many a Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic missionary and native con- 
vert been during the past three months. 
One of these latter, participating in a 
prayer meeting in Shanghai just before 
starting back to a village near Tientsin, 
where he knew he would be courting 
death by the Boxers, prayed, ‘‘O Lord, 
we rejoice in persecution, as thou hast 
taught us, and as thou knowest it is 
harder to live a martyr life than to die a 
martyr death grant us grace to offer this 
smaller service acceptably when thou 
shalt call upon us. Should any, like 
Peter, deny thee in the hour of trial, O 
Lord, wilt thou turn and look upon him 
as thou didst upon Peter, and by that 
look call him into the life of witness with 
that power with which thy disciple of 
old was called.” A few weeks later this 
man, with sixty other Chinese bearing the 
name of Christ, was killed by the Boxers. 


A Blessed 
Martyrdom 


This is one of the effective 
phrases of President McKin- 
ley’s letter of acceptance. It 
expresses the alternatives which he be- 
lieves are presented to the people of the 
United States in the Philippine question. 
Either we must govern the islands till 
orderly self-government can be estab- 
lished, or we must abandon them to inter- 
nal tribal wars and anarchy until some 
other Power shall come to undertake the 
duty abandoned by us. The question at 
issue is not one that belongs only to our 
country. It is the most weighty question 
now before the Christian world—whether 
civilized Powers will spread Christian 
civilization in countries dependent on 
them or will abandon them to barbarism. 
President McKinley puts the question on 
moral grounds, where it belongs, and 
challenges the people to choose between 
duty and desertion. It is as truly a chal- 
lenge to the national conscience as was 
ever given by Moses or Joshua to the He- 
brews wandering about in the wilderness 
or in Canaan to find how to become a na- 
tion. It has in it the principle in the say- 
ing of the greatest leader of men, “‘ Who- 
soever would save his life shall lose it; 
but whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.”’ 


Duty or 
Desertion 


Some who oppose the policy 
Honesty or of President MeKinley on 
Hye Y moral grounds fitid~ them- 


selves compelled to charge him with in- 
sincerity in appealing to the sense of 
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duty and with secret purpose of taking 
possession of the Philippines for personal 
gain or of ambition for power. Those 
who accuse him of this kind of imperial- 
ism must, it would seem, regard him as a 
hypocrite and those who support him as 
either hypocrites or deceived by him. 
For he has declared his policy in this 
unequivocal statement: 

It is our purpose to establish in the Philip- 

pines a government suitable to the wants and 
conditions of the inhabitants and to prepare 
them for self-government and to give them 
self-government when they are ready for it. 
That I am aiming to do under my constitu- 
‘tional authority and will continue to do until 
Congress shall determine the political status of 
the inhabitants of the archipelago. 
It must be by no means a comfortable 
state of mind for a Christian to believe 
that the Chief Executive of his country, 
a professed follower of Christ, is a de- 
ceiving plotter ; and that those associated 
with him in the government, many of 
whom profess to be Christians, are either 
promoting his secret schemes or are de- 
ceived by him. We believe that the 
President’s letter will convince many 
who have been disposed to distrust him 
that he is an honest man. It is, at any 
rate, the duty of every Christian who has 
doubted his integrity to read in full his 
statement justifying the policy he has 
pursued. Rev. J. D. Pickles, a promi- 
nent Methodist minister of Boston, has 
done this, and has come to a conclusion 
with which many who have been inclined 
to criticise will agree. He writes to 
Zion’s Herald as follows: 

I have just finished a careful reading of 
President MecKinley’s letter of acceptance. 
As you know, I have been, with many others, 
deeply chagrined and dissatisfied with the 
President’s course as regards the Philippines, 
together with his attitude on the canteen 
question; yet I am compelled by the cogency 
of argument and the lucidity of statement of 
his letter to admit the invincibility of his po- 
sition and to feel that in all these most diffi- 
cult and unexpected problems he has acted 
with the most scrupulous honor, the most ex- 
alted patriotism, and with profound realiza- 
tion of his duty to God and to the people prov- 
identially committed to his care. 


In these days, when the 
streams of benevolence are 
beyond due proportion turned toward 
philanthropic and educational rather than 
distinctively religious enterprises, the 
gift of a house of worship invites special 
attention. On another page is chronicled 
the dedication of the fine new edifice of 
of the Globe Congregational Church of 
Woonsocket, R. I. The old building had 
become unfit for its uses. It is the gift 
of a Christian woman who preferred to 
put at once at work money that she might 
otherwise leave at her death for benev- 
olence. In her letter explaining her act 
she says: 


A Wise Gift 


We know not what.influences may operate 
to negative our post-mortem designs, and the 
law of mortmain—the law of the dead hand— 
is not always carried out. But if we learn to 
“take occasion by the hand,” and seize the 
opportunity as it comes, we sow for our reap- 
ing even here and now as well as by and by. 
These reasons, filial reverence, a manifest 
need, a consciousness of benefits conferred, a 
sense of responsibility as a steward, and a 
conviction that he who acts promptly acts 
wisely have led me to undertake the work 
now so satisfactorily brought to a happy con- 
summation. 


It is becoming more and more difficult to 
devise money for public purposes with 
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confidence that the purpose of the giver 
will be carried out. Beautiful and digni- 
fied church buildings, planned under the 
direction of the donors, not only add to 
the attractiveness of a town, but power- 
fully promote the spiritual and intellec- 
tual life of the community. Fortunate 
are men and women with means to erect 
them and wills to do it without delay 
rather than wills intrusted after death to 
an uncertain fate. 


Some two years ago, in 
answer to a question, a 
member of the corporation of Yale Uni- 
versity wrote to us that no young man of 
good ability, fitted for college, need hesi- 
tate to go to Yale for want of money. It 
seemed a strong statement, but the 
young man in whose behalf the inquiry 
was made went to Yale and thus far has 
practically supported himself while mak- 
ing a creditable record in his class. The 
appointment of a member of the faculty 
to have charge of the business of aiding 
students and counseling them as to means 
of self-support is an important step at 
Yale and in line with its history and 
genius. In days that we remember no 
poor student in that institution was less 
esteemed because of his poverty. He 
rather won credit when he united business 
ability with scholarship and showed that 
already he was able to make his way in 
the world. The same spirit still abides in 
Yale. There are schdlarships to be won 
and there are many ways by which young 
men in New Haven can earn money for 
necessary expenses, or at least can supple- 
ment a scanty income while they give 
their main strength to study. The stu- 
dents in the Divinity School also have 
voted to accept President Hadley’s plans, 
and those who receive scholarships will 
undertake to earn them by sharing in 
mission work. 


Self-help at Yale 


P ene Those who recall the 
aeSTes Sayre | ork vot: 8, MM, Bay 
Wishard and Sankey font of ewan. 
Mass., among our churches more than a 
dozen years ago will welcome the an- 
nouncement that he is now to return to 
the general evangelistic field. For the 
last twelve years he has confined his 
labors to the colleges and preparatory 
schools of the country, among which he 
has exerted a large and beneficial influ- 
ence. About a year ago the strain of 
this exacting work proved too much for 
him and he was compelled to divert him- 
self from it. He is now in excellent phys- 
ical condition and begins Oct. 9 a series 
of meetings in Springfield which will be 
chiefly under the direction of the young 
people’s societies of the city in co-opera- 
tion with the Y. M. C. A. Later in the 
year he has appointments at Brockton 
and St. Louis. Mr. Sayford’s tender and 
wise methods of approach have made his 
presentation of the gospel effective to all 
classes. His work, for instance, in the 
Mendon Conference in Massachusetts a 
number of years ago was phenomenally 
successful. Mr. L. D. Wishard continues 
this autumn his presentation of the For- 
ward Movement, being last Sunday at 
Danvers, Mass., where the salary of a 
missionary was guaranteed by the Maple 
Street Church. “He goes next Sunday to 
Brattleboro and thence to Springfield. 
Preliminary to the meeting of the Board 
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he will touch some points in the West, 
but for the remainder of the year he will 
speak chiefly in the East. Across the 
water Ira D. Sankey is having a warm 
reception as he begins a tour of several 
months in England. Exeter Hall in Lon- 
don has been too small to hold the people 
who have flocked to hear him. He will 
take a prominent part in the dedication 
of the new Spurgeon Tabernacle. 


A series of articles in the 

Paci cl London Ezaminer has 
. given some disheartening 
pictures of drinking and drunkenness of 
working women in East London. The 
writer says that in no other great city in 
the world can such sights be seen as in 
that district, where in a short evening 
walk one meets hundreds of reeling, quar- 
reling men and women. But the most 
evident reason for this condition is that 
no opportunity for rest or recreation is 
offered in the overcrowded tenements, 
while the well-lighted saloon, often with 
music, invites them where they can 
meet friends and acquaintances. One 
Tee-To-Tum, near Shoreditch station, 
shows an effective way in which the 
liquor problem can be solved. It is a 
great social club for working men, their 
wives and sweethearts, with reading and 
billiard rooms, games and dramatic enter- 
tainments, but no alcohol or gambling. 


It is almost self-supporting. Such places, 


brilliant with light and life, open to all 
who can pay for modest refreshment, 
without intoxicants, would rival the gin 
palaces. But the writer found the aver- 
age coffee tavern of the East End ‘‘ill-lit, 
dirty, with slatternly attendants loung- 
ing about at the doors and grease stains 
everywhere.” Good food, cheap trans- 
portation by trolley cars to regions where 
the poor can find room to live, and in- 
viting opportunities for social pleasure 
would deprive many of the grosser temp- 
tations to vice of their power over work- 
ing girls and women. Our cities as yet 
furnish no such public exhibitions of de- 
graded women as East London. But un- 
less similar conditions in Chicago, New 
York, St. Louis and Boston are antici- 
pated and prevented we may expect that 
these exhibitions will become as common 
and repulsive here as there. 


Current History 


Mr. Bryan, in his let- 

pe cory ter formally accepting 
— the nomination of the 
Kansas City convention, reiterates the 
pledge made by him in 1896, that if elected 
he will not consent to renomination. He 
declares for bimetallism independent of 
other nations’ standards. He favors elec- 
tion of United States senators by direct 
vote, calls for a strict enforcement of the 
Chinese exclusion act, opposes any alli- 
ance with foreign governments, urges the 
bestowal of independence upon the Fili- 
pinos and renews his argument that ‘ im- 
perialism”’ is the paramount issue. He 
denounces ‘“‘government by injunction,” 
demands the abolition of the black list 
and insists upon compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes. He would raise gov- 
ernment revenue through an income tax. 
He would give statehood to Arizona, New 
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Mexico and Oklahoma and make Alaska 
and Porto Rico territories. The letter 
contributes little that is new either as 
indicating Mr. Bryan’s views or his abil- 
ity, and it is not as able a production as 
his Indianapolis speech accepting the 
nomination. It reiterates the Kansas 
City platform and is final notice to the 
Gold Democrats that they are not wanted 
in the party. 


Scrutiny of the accompany- 
ing map will indicate the 
exposed position of the city 
of Galveston, its importance as a distrib. 
uting point for the railroads, which first 
concentrate at Houston city (in the upper 
left hand corner) and then lead to Galves- 
ton with its deep water. The tenor of 
official and individual utterances in Gal- 
veston is all in favor of rebuilding the 
city on the present site, even though it be 
known that its position makes another 


The Galveston 
Catastrophe 
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such catastrophe likely to occur again 
whenever wind and tide join in like vol- 
ume and force. Whether the great trans- 
portation companies and industrial plants, 
with their capital held in trust, when 
they consider the problem will come to 
the same conclusion or not remains to be 
seen. One of the most eminent of the 
scientists identified with governmental 
work in Washington, Professor W. J. 
McGee, says that to rebuild the city will 
be a crime, inasmuch as there is no 
feasible method of protecting the city or 
its inhabitants. 

The figures which we gave last week of 
the estimated damage wrought may have 
been excessive as to the property value 
lost but not as to loss of life. The known 
dead now amount nearly to the estimate 
then given—5,000—and the unknown dead 
carried off to sea or hidden away in the 
débris will number hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, more. 


As usual, the catas- 
trophe has furnished 
humanity an oppor- 
tunity to display its worst and its best 
traits, its greed and its generosity. Mar- 
tial law, declared by the governor of the 
state and enforced by Federal soldiers and 
the state militia, soon brought order out 
of chaos and put an end to looting and 


Ten as Fiends and 
as Good Samaritans 
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spoliation of body and property, but not 
before the world had had proof of the 
fiendishness of the robbers, and not until 
a hundred or more of them had met with 
summary extinction, some after court 
martial trial and some without. Extor- 
tionate rates charged by steamers and 
tugs and merchants also revealed cupid- 
ity in the presence of appalling and ap- 
pealing need, but this too has been sup- 
pressed. 

On the other hand, the sympathy of 
the world has been shown in concrete 
form. Boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, churches, the Salvation Army, 
bodies of Americans resident in foreign 
cities, bankers and wage-eamers, rich and 
poor, the president of France and em- 
peror of Germany, merchants in Liver- 
pool, residents of Johnstown, Pa., with 
memories of their own former need, have 
expressed their sympathy and in most 
cases their willingness to contribute 
money, and Governor Sayres must by this 
time have at least $500,000 at his disposal 
in the way of relief funds. Much more 
will be needed. Danger of epidemic is 
about over, but the city is still prostrate, 
cut off from the world and helpless. Ow- 
ing to the manner of the destruction of 
their property, merchants, householders 
and corporations will receive no insur- 
ance and in many:cases are without the 
wherewithal to resume operations, For 
a long time food supplies and shelter must 
be provided by the charity of the nation, 
and it is inspiring to think how surely 
and lavishly the need will be met. Pluck 
in Galveston and philanthropy in the na- 
tion will bring order out of chaos and 
insure municipal resurrection. But per- 
sonal and family sorrows exist which 
sympathy can mitigate but not extinguish. 

As one reads of the ruin wrought to 
life and property, one inevitably recalls 
the lines of Francis Miles Finch: 

I am Storm—the King! 

I scour the earth and the sea and the air, 

. And drag the writhing trees by the hair, 

And chase for game 

The desert dust and the prairie flame, 

The mountain snow, 
And the Aretie floe, 

And never is folded plume or wing 

Of Storm—the King! , 

The unmorality of nature has seldom 
been revealed in a more striking way, and 
as a text for candid discussion of the doc- 
trine of Providence the catastrophe ap- 
pealed to not a few preachers last Sunday. 


The hope cherished and 
expressed by us last week 
that the difference? be- 
tween the operators of anthracite coal 
mines in eastern Pennsylvania and the 
140,000 miners who acknowledge alle- 
giance to the officials of the United Mine 
Workers’ Trades Union might be settled 
amicably was dispelled when President 
Mitchell of the union, on the 12th, issued 
an order instructing members of the un- 
ion to quit work on the 17th, and to re- 
main idle until the demands formulated 
by the miners’ convention in August last 
were acceded to by the coal companies. 
On the 17th about 112,000 of the men 
obeyed the order, _ 

President Mitchell exhorted the men 
to be “law-abiding, self-respecting and 
quiet,” and not to allow themselves to be 
provoked into quarrels and violations of 
the peace. This order at once caused 
some of the miners to cease work, and it 


The Anthracite 
Coal Strike 
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led immediately to a rise in the price of 
hard coal the country over. If carried 
on for a month, it is estimated that the 
strike will cost the miners $4,200,000, the: 
railroads which carry the coal to market 
$10,000,000, and the mine operators the 
same amount. These sums added to the 
extra cost of the coal now purchasable, it 
will be seen, make a tidy sum. 

Naturally, in view of such a calamity 
to the contestants and the public at large, 
the question arises, Has any attempt been. 
made to mediate between the miners and 
the operators? The answer, is Yes, by 
a Roman Catholic priest, Father Phillips 
of Hazleton, and now Archbishop Ryan 
of Philadelphia asserts his willingness to 
serve as such. But the query then inevi- 
tably arises, Why should society at large 
permit it to be optional in such a case as 
this for either capital or labor to refuse 
mediation, as the operators have in this 
case? Elsewhere in the world the state 
protects itself better against industrial 
war and public evil, and it will be this 
query which will haunt society as the 
war progresses. 

The crux of the situation just now lies 
in this: the operators refuse to recognize 
the officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union as competent to discuss the 
grievances of the men. As with the di- 
rectors of the English railroads in the re- 
cent threatened general strike there, they 
refuse to recognize the trades union prin- 
ciple. They say that they are willing to 
deal with their own employees as em- 
ployees, but that they will not deal with 
outsiders even though those come to them 
duly accredited as representatives of 
their employees. In our opinion it is too 
late in the day both in Great Britain and 
this country for capital to take any such 
position. If capital has the right to or- 
ganize for self-protection and betterment 
so has labor. In view of the apparent 
reasonableness of the demands made 
upon the companies and in view of the 
hostile attitude of the operators to the 
trades union idea the miners will 
start with public sympathy on their side. 
But whether they have the financial re- 
serves to carry on the war, and whether 
they entered upon it assured of loyal sup- 
port by all the miners of the district, both 
of which are absolutely necessary if they 
are to win, is a matter on which we have 
our doubts. 

We sincerely hope that Archbishop 
Ryan may be accepted as arbitrator by 
the operators as he has been by the min- 
ers, and that ere long the public senti- 
ment of Pennsylvania will see to it that 
the state has an arbitration board with 
power to compel both parties to a quar- 
rel like this to come before it and submit 
to a judicial decision which shall be bind- 


ing. 


The election of a Prohi- 
bition sheriff in Cumber- 
land County, Me., which has Portland 
for its county seat, upon a platform calling 
for the rigid enforcement of the Maine 
prohibitory law assures the residents of 
Portland a lively period of civic history 
immediately after Jan. 1, when the new 
sheriff, Rev. S. F. Pearson, takes office,. 
We have not the slightest doubt but that. 
the defiance of the prohibitory law by the: 
present officials of the county justified an 
uprising which has led to the election of 
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Mr. Pearson, and we do not doubt that for 
a time public sentiment will stand back 
of him in enforcing the law. But we 
doubt the permanency or thoroughness 
of the sentiment, and should not be sur- 
prised if the inevitable reaction which will 
come would hasten a reopening of the dis- 
cussion throughout the state of the ethi- 
cal effects of the prohibitory law as such 
and the advisability of repealing it. A 
law unenforeced in most of the largest 
communities of a state, a law whose pro- 
visions are evaded by officials with the 
sanction of citizens, cannot but breed 
contempt for other law. That the Maine 
law is evaded and ignored in Portland, 
Bangor, Augusta, Lewiston and the larger 
towns of the state is conclusively proved 
by the admissions of the Maine Civic 
League and by the array of testimony 
brought together in chapter 3 of Rown- 
tree and Sherwell’s exhaustive book, The 
Temperance Problem and Social Reform. 

In this connection it is worth noting 
that the chairman of the Maine Republi- 
can state committee now sees no objection 
to resubmitting the matter of prohibition 
to the people of the state. He admits 
that the state now has practically a 
license system in its large towns; and 
that the fee system under which public 
officials now get rich by devious methods 
of enforcing the present law is bad and 
should be repealed. 

A wide sutvey of temperance legislation 

and the facts of municipal life, such as 
aré found in the masterly book above re- 
ferred to, show that the world over it is 
impossible to enforce prohibition in towns 
and cities of large size save where, as in 
Cambridge, Mass., and other cities simi- 
larly situated there is a safety valve in 
an adjacent license city for those who 
willdrink. Inasmuch as the latest census 
returns corroborate the before detected 
drift of population toward towns and 
cities, it behooves reformers to consider 
whether legislation on this matter should 
not be different for urban and for rural 
communities, and whether it is strictly 
fair to the cities to have their modes of 
regulating this traflic determined for them 
in uniform legislation by the state. 
With 15,000 Boer prisoners 
in the hands of the British, 
with Machadodorp and 
Barberton captured, and with President 
Kruger a refugee, naw on Portuguese soil 
at Lorenzo Marquez but soon to be a pas- 
senger en route to Holland on a ship sent 
by the Netherlands government, it. would 
seem as if Lord Roberts might soon return 
to Eng)and to take the place now held by 
Lord Wolseley as commander-in-chief of 
the British forces, and that some of the 
British troops now in South Africa might 
be sent on to India and thence to China. 

The flight of President Kruger will not 
better his reputation for unselfishness 
with the Boers who remain to endure 
British rule, and it will aid the British to 
have him absent in the trying time of 
reconstruction whieh lies just ahead. 

The Afrikander spirit of hatred for the 
British is still rife in South Africa, as re- 
cent utterances of the Dutch press in 
Cape Colony and Natal show. But it will 


The Boer War 
Closing 


wear away in time; especially if the Brit- 
ish in administering affairs show any de- 
gree of wisdom. The gold mines of the 
Transvaal should be made to bear a large 
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share of the cost of the war. Equal civil 
rights to Dutch and British should be 
granted, and as large a measure of liberty 
and suffrage to the blacks as common 
sense suffused with a spirit of altruism 
dictates. The native races should be 
carefully guarded from the cupidity and 
brutality of the whites and the ravages 
of intoxicants. 


The American Civil Com- 
mission in the Philippines 
has set apart $1,000,000 
from accumulated revenues for the con- 
struction of roads and the same amount 
for the construction of docks at the lead- 
ing seaports of the islands. Latest re- 
ports indicate that the military officials 
are looking with more favor on the prop- 
osition to enlist and train natives of 
friendly tribes for use in fighting with the 
Tagalos. The able Manila correspondent 
of Collier’s Weekly quotes Judge Taft, 
head of the commission, as saying: ‘It is 
certain we cannot long maintain 65,000 
American troops in these islands. The 
people of the United States will not 
stand the expense. We must organize 
native regiments in order to reduce the 
quota of white troops, and we must en- 
deavor to bring the natives around to 
our side by other means than sheer force 
of arms.” We are glad to know that 
these are the sentiments of the head of 
the commission. John Foreman, the 
leading authority on the islands, in an 
article in the current National Review, 
says that unless we are prepared to main- 
tain a large permanent army in the is- 
lands there seems to be no prospect of 
our ever being able to administer the 
interior of the archipelago, and he, like 
most other writers who know the situa- 
tion from personal knowledge, deplores 
any action on the part of the United 
States favoring the restoration of the 
friars to their former status. ‘‘Such open 
defiance of the legitimate aspirations of 
the Filipinos,” he says, “is not likely to 
lead to peace in the present generation.” 
The text of the instructions to the 
Second Philippine Commission given by 
the President last April has been made 
public. It is an admirable, tactful docu- 
ment, providing for native share in goy- 
ernment, a civil service based on merit and 
guaranteeing those basic rights for which 
Anglo-Saxons have fought and died. 


The Outlook in 
the Philippines 


Thearmies of the allies 
are still in Peking in 
full force, looting being tolerated to a 
degree that is deplorable. Evidence is 
accumulating respecting the complicity 
of the empress dowager, Prince Tuan 
and other of the anti-foreign party in the 
massacres and Boxer uprising, evidence 
which shows that possibly the murder of 
Baron von Kettler, the German minister, 
by hastening the gathering of the minis- 
ters in the British legation and by bring- 


The Chinese Puzzle 


ing on the test of strength with the anti-. 


foreign mob, really saved the lives of all 
the ministers, whom it had been planned 
to kill at the Tungsli yamen as they 
waited in a body on the Chinese diplomats. 
Prince Ching, who has pro-foreign sym- 
pathies, is in Peking, claiming to be em- 
powered by the empress to act with Li 
Hung Chang and General Yung Lu as 
commissioners for negotiating terms of 
peace. His parity of standing as commis- 
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sioner has not been recognized yet, and 
feeling against Lu is so intense that his 
retention is improbable. Li Hung Chang, 
on the contrary, has been recognized by 
the Powers and is now en route to Peking, 
having left Shanghai. Interviews which 
he had with Dr. Mumm von Schwarten- 
stein, the new German minister, and Mr. 
Rockhill, the special representative of 
the United States, have made him aware 
that it will be useless for him to go to 
Peking unless he is prepared to demand 
the arrest and punishment of Prince Tuan 
and other of the guilty advisers of the 
empress. 

The alignment of the Powers respecting 
Russia’s proposal of withdrawal from Pe- 
king has not changed. If reports be true, 
Germany is veering towards alliance with 
Great Britain and Japan, as she ought, 
and our Administration is endeavoring to 
atone for the slip it made when, in Secre- 
tary Hay’s and Assistant Secretary Hill’s 
absence, it played Russia’s game for a 
while. Notwithstanding the objections of 
the New York Evening Post and the 
Springfield Republican to such a course, 
we believe the Administration should and 
will remain in Peking until a stable and 
relatively progressive government is set 
up in Peking, until missionaries’ rights 
and native converts’ safety are guaran- 
teed, and until punishment is dealt out to 
those in high places who set the Boxers 
on, who offered rewards for the heads of 
Christian victims and conspired to mur- 
der the official representatives of Chris- 
tendom. Any other course would be 
puerile and dishonorable. 


We should like to believe 
= oe that American soldiers have 
nemn® abstained absolutely from 
looting in the Chinese cities they have in- 
vaded. But the circumstantial and uni- 
form accounts of the American corre- 
spondents at the frontdo not warrant any 
such view. That General Chaffee and 
the oflicers have been shocked by the 
looting capacities of the troops of other 
nations we do not doubt, nor do we ques- 
tion but that relatively our troops have 
shown restraint. But our discipline is 
not equal to the German or the Japanese 
army. Hence it happens that the corre- 
spondent of Harper's Weekly at Tientsin 
can write thus: 

In the looting of Tientsin the Japanese 
were the best behaved of the eight nations 
represented. One of our own officers said to 
me: “It is pretty tough for the representa- 
tive of a Christian nation to have to stand, as 
I did today, and hear a Japanese officer, who 
represents what not so many years ago we 
called the heathen, tell him that it is not right 
to loot and it should not be permitted. And 
the worst of it was I couldn’t say a word, for 
my Own men were guilty and his were not. I 
couldn’t stop it and he could.” 


To representatives of Christendom in 
China just now we would like to call at- 
tention to the noble words of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, spoken to his sol- 
diers centuries ago. He said: 


The choler and manhood that you have, 
score it, in God’s name, upon the fronts of 
your enemies, but stain not the honor of a 
soldier by outraging unarmed innocence. Live 
upon your means like soldiers, and not by 
pilfering and spoiling like highway robbers. 
This, if you do not, you shall ever be infa- 
mous, and I with such help will never be 
victorious. 
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The reports from China about what the 
Boxers did to the foreigners before the 
allies arrived, and about what the allies 
are doing to the Chinese now describe 
such similar atrocities that those who 
would fain see justice done for the Mon- 
golian wickedness are stopped almost 
from filing their plea by reason. of the 
damnable acts of Caucasians. 


Japanese influence in Korea is regain- 
ing its former strength. A Japanese will 
succeed the Englishman, J. McLeavy 
Brown, as financial director and commis- 
sioner of customs. 

It must make a thoughtful Frenchman 
wince to read in letters from the front in 
China that the cleanest and bravest of 
the soldiers are the Japanese, and the 
filthiest and the most cowardly are the 
French. 








The British Parliament will dissolve 
Sept. 25 and the ministry will go to the 
country for its approval or condemnation. 
The return of a larger Unionist majority 
is conceded by all, the Liberals being 
leaderless and issueless. Reconstructions 
of the cabinet are foreshadowed after 
election. 


Our role as a creditor nation develops. 
A new loan of $20,000,000 needed by Ger- 
many to finance the punitive expedition 
to China has been placed in New York, 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
being the purchaser of the largest share, 
securing a four per cent. non-taxable in- 
‘vestment of $5,000,000, falling due in 
1904-5, 


The election of delegates to the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention held last week 
resulted in the election of about an equal 
number of delegates from the National 
and Republican parties, most of them 
friendly to the United States but against 
annexation and inclined probably to insist 
upon a greater degree of autonomy than 
can be conceded with safety. The dele- 
gates-elect from Santiago province are 
Negroes. 





The viceroy of India, Lord Curzon, is 
being heartily commended by the British 
press for his display of authority over 
some of the native princes, whose waste- 
ful expenditure of state revenue when 
their subjects were starving had made 
their course scandalous and unbearable 
longer. He has forbidden princely junk- 
eting tours to Europe, and incidentally let 
it be known that he is viceroy and that 
Great Britain is supreme. 


The letter of Mr. Roosevelt accepting 
the vice-presidential nomination is a 
characteristic document, bold, assertive, 
glorying in expansion and increase of 
national responsibility and duty, and re- 
vealing that full knowledge of American 
history to be expected of a historian, 
which knowledge he uses to good purpose 
in defending the thesis that present day 
expansion is in line with all former na- 
tional expansion from Jefferson’s day 
down. 








Possibly our cordial words with refer- 
ence to Japan and the Japanese last 
week may have caused dissent in some 
quarters. Doubtless there are some in 
this country who would agree with the 
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London Spectator that because the Jap- 
anese are Mongolians they are therefore 
unfit to be partners with either Great 
Britain or the United States. We are 
glad to find United States minister to 
Japan, Mr. Buck, agreeing with us. He 
is reported in the Chicago Record’s cor- 
respondence from Tokio as saying: 

We would trust the Japanese as much, in 
fact, as we would trust our own men. Their 
mission to Peking is a mission of humanity. 
Nobody thinks it is anything else. They will 
not seek to derive any advantages from it— 
not they. For my own part I regard a Jap- 
anese as | regard a white man, and my gov- 
ernment does the same. It admits Japanese 
officers into its naval colleges and treats them 
in every respect like white officers, and it 
never finds it has any cause to regret its atti- 
tude. 


The Christian World 

This title was placed some time ago at 
the head of the first editorial pages of 
The Congregationalist. In the effort to 
carry out the purpose for which this 
paper was created it was found impossible 
to chronicle the doings of the Congrega- 
tional churches and discuss their mission 
without giving the wider view which in- 
cludes the most important events con- 
nected with the whole Christian church. 
Thus, by processes of natural evolution, 
the first pages of our weekly issue have 
come to reflect the current religious life 
of the world. The character of the entire 
paper has also been affected by the en- 
larged field which of necessity has come 
to be included within the circle of every 
Christian students’ thought. We need 
only direct attention by way of illustra- 
tion to the articles in this number. 

The interests of American Christians 
are being turned with new intensity to 
other and even the most distant lands. 
These interests are humanitarian as well 
as political, social as well as ecclesias- 
tical. Countries whose geography was a 
mystery to most of our readers, whose 
peoples were known but vaguely to a few 
through letters from missionaries, are 
now fields of movements which attract all 
eyes. India with its famine stricken mil- 
lions has become the object of our national 
compassion. We look to China in its 
throes of revolution almost as to a neigh- 
bor. The fierce, dark continent of Africa 
is opening before our eyes. Americans 
are organizing government and a system 
of education in the Pacific islands. 

These are only suggestions of the won- 
derful changes taking place in our rela- 
tions with the wide world which concern 
intimately the life of our churches, Re- 
ligious journalism never has had so great 
an opportunity as is now before it, but it 
can succeed only by enlarging its vision 
to adapt itself to the new conditions. 
Our pages, which used to be occupied 
largely with local affairs, now give every 
week accounts of events and movements 
in every continent which concern the 
progress of Christianity throughout the 
world. All the great Christian nations 
through their armies meet today in 
China, and among the most prominent 
figures in the wonderful assembly are 
Christian missionaries. Next year the 


scene may be shifted, but the partici- 
pants will still represent the whole world. 

The Congregationalist aims to acquaint 
its readers with the salient features of 
this world life from the Christian’s point 
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of view. To accomplish this more effec- 
tively, we have arranged to enlarge the 
first issue of each month, which will have 
for its title The Christian World. We 
have secured the assistance of men of ex- 
perience in other denominations and cor- 
respondents in centers of interest in 
other countries. We have provided for 
new features in the way of illustrated ar- 
ticles and studies of men and movements 
which will present the religious develop- 
ment of the world’s life. 

Of other changes called for by this ad- 
vance we shall speak hereafter. We do 
not intend that these larger plans shall 
lessen the value of the paper to the per- 
sonal Christian life, the home or to the 
church life of our own denomination, but 
we are confident that through our new 
plans we shall increase its value in all 
these directions. In this effort we ask 
the earnest co-operation of all our con- 
stituents for the advancement of the 
kingdom of our Lord. 


A Creed that Will March 


A remarkably suggestive address was 
recently delivered before the American 
Bar Association by Mr. George R. Peck 
of Chicago. His topic was The March of 
the Constitution. He showed how the 
amendments which have become an inte- 
gral part of that document and the inter- 
pretations of it by the Supreme Court 
have made it the living instrument in or- 
ganizing and developing the nation. 
Neither those who framed it nor the peo- 
ple who adopted it ever considered it per- 
fect. But it has the marching quality in 
it, and by the wise interpretation of suc- 
cessive judges who widely differed from 
one another it has enabled the people to 
maintain unity and freedom in a nation 
which has grown far beyond the imagina- 
tion of those who first formulated its 
fundamental priticiples. 

The Constitution is to the nation what 
a creed is to the church. Whether it 
be written, as is that of the United 
States, or unwritten, as is that of Great 
Britain, it must always represent the 
present convictions of the people who 
live under it. Otherwise it will die, and 
will become offensive unless buried out 
of sight. What Carlyle said of a consti- 
tution is equally applicable to a creed. 
“The constitution, the set of laws, or 
prescribed habit that men will live under, 
is the one which images their convictions 
—their faith as to this wondrous universe, 
and what rights, duties, capabilities they 
have there, which stands sanctioned 
therefore, by necessity itself, if not by a 
seen deity, then by an unseen one.” 

The Constitution of the United States 
in less than 120 years has had fifteen 
amendments, more than one for every 
decade, and under Marshall, Taney and 
their successors has had interpretations 
which have been bitterly opposed but 
have practically become a part of itself. 
The Constitution is as much venerated 
today as ever it was, yet but for these 
amendments and interpretations it would 
have lost its power and the nation would 
have dissolved. ‘There are a dozen politi- 
cal parties, each with its own platform 
opposing all the others in this presiden- 
tial campaign, but they are all united in 
one nation because we have a constitu-* 
tion that will march, 
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There would be far less complaint of 
the division of the churches into sects if 
this principle could be established, that a 
workable creed is one that will march. 
The Westminster Confession stands 
where it was planted by wise men 250 
years ago. It has appeared to move 
sometimes as able interpreters have 
dirawn it by cords of persuasion or sophis- 
try; but when the pressure was with- 
drawn it sprang back into its old place. 
The Presbyterian Church in consequence 
has separated during the present century 
into haif a dozen sects, which have spent 
much of their strength in trying to prove 
one another wrong. If the present 
movement for revision or supplement 
shall succeed, it may bring about a re- 
union which will be one of the notable 
triumphs of Christianity in the coming 
century. But what Mr. Peck in his re- 
cent address said of the perils to the new 
nation is as true of the church: 

Many times great causes have been wrecked 
by the unyielding opposition of narrow minds, 
seeing only a single point, that may or may 
not be correct, but which is as nothing com- 
pared with the issue involved. Such minds 
there were in that day, and such there have 
been always, who, honestly believing that 
human wisdom is centered in them, cling fast 
to the things which are petty and insignifi- 
cant, and sacrifice those which are of supreme 
value. 

In all our discussion of religious be- 
liefs, while we respect one another's con- 
victions and venerate the utterances of 
our ancestors, it must be remembered 
that unity and progress in the church re- 
quire a creed that will march. 


Is Luxury Necessarily Perilous 
to the Soul 


Luxury means different things to differ- 
ent people. What is luxury toone manor 
woman is practically anecessity of life to 
another. Toone, for instance, pictures of 
a certain grade of excellence or books of 
special kinds are necessary for proper men- 
tal development, and even daintiness in 
the cooking and serving of food may be es- 
sential to the maintenance of health. 
To another person, equally worthy mor- 
ally, these things are only luxuries and 
that any one actually should be dependent 
upon them causes surprise. 

A luxury is something which we enjoy 
but donot need, and many seriously believe 
that all luxury involves moral peril and 
that the noblest life is that whichis reduced 
to its lowest, simplest terms. But this 
is an extreme position. Simplicity and 
independence of material surroundings 
are commendable and ought to be culti- 
vated. But the question involved is one 
of degrees. An ascetic life is not apt to 
be the noblest, richest, most generous and 
fruitful. 

The peril in the case lies in the danger 
of being mastered by the desire for lux- 
uries. As soon as they are allowed undue 
importance and the effort to obtain them 
is given precedence over that to live un- 
selfishly and usefully before God and man, 
they have become dangers, no matter 
what they are or how much or little en- 
deavor they demand. He who so enjoys 
and uses luxury as to make his example 
and influence more elevating and his sym- 
pathies broader, who because of them is 

‘truer, nobler and more Christlike, is bene- 
fited by them instead of being injured. 
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But he whom they render narrow and 
self-centered, indisposed to consider oth- 
ers and concerned only for his own com- 
fort, is being warped and fettered by 
them and is in grave peril. At the most 
they are only of secondary importance, 
and one of the most impressive of lessons 
is taught by the ease with which some 
who have been used to luxuries during 
their whole lives but suddenly have been 
deprived of them, adjust themselves to 
the absence of them, grateful for having 
had them and fully appreciating what 
they mean, but serene and cheerful in 
spite of their loss. He who has Christ 
for his Friend does not much miss the 
luxuries which may have been withdrawn 
from his own daily life. 


In Brief 
It is the courage of decision which makes 
men strong. 


Keep a quiet place in your heart for restful 
thoughts of God. 





Individual communion cups are coming into 
use in Free Churches in England. 





Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy presented $1,000 to 
the Concord State Fair Association last week. 
The founder of Christian Science, being a 
monopolist, has a bank account. 





Many Americans who have enjoyed the 
privileges of the American Church in Berlin 
will be glad to note that the German govern- 
ment has granted permission for the erection 
of a church edifice, providing certain modifi- 
cations in the plans are made. 


“It is a serious question if the profound 
fear of saying something that the future may 
have to contradict is not preventing us from 
saying anything that the present would care 
to hear.”’ This is ancient literary criticism, 
but it is not without pertineney to preaching. 





We have noticed that several prominent 
Americans in England have been interviewed 
on current political topics by British news- 
papers during recent weeks. Those who took 
opposite sides on the Boer question, the pres- 
idential election, etc., were careful to state 
that their views were those almost univer- 
sally held by cultured people in America. 





Twenty years ago China sent to Great Brit- 
ain 126,340,000 pounds of tea, and India sent 
35,716,000 pounds. Last year China sent only 
17,000,000 pounds, while India’s contribution 
to Great Britain’s tea drinkers was 134,018,920 
pounds. The paralysis of China’s export trade 
through the revolution, even if temporary, will 
tell heavily against her ability to pay indem- 
nities. 





About 600 churches observed Sept. 9 as 
Bible Study Sunday in the manner suggested 
by the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture. Of these 135 were Baptist, 110 Congre- 
gational, eighty-five Presbyterian, eighty 
Methodist and the others were divided among 
some twenty denominations. In the Middle 
States and the Middle West were 249 of these 
churches. 





Just a year ago this week the International 
Congregational Couneil convened in Boston 
and its streets bore many evidences of the 
presence of brethren from all lands. The in- 
tluence of that great gathering upon the spirit 
and work of our churches has by no means 
spentitself. During the year two of the Amer- 


icans conspicuous in the council—Dr. Hazen 
and Rev. Edward G. Porter—have passed on. 
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Mr. Bolton Hall, a son of the late John 
Hall, D. D., in the Chicago Record, in an anti- 
expansion plea, says that “our missionaries 
and our advance guard of civilization have 
hopelessly failed in China after one hundred 
years of trial.” It is too bad that his more 
intelligent and sane father is not alive to take 
Bolton in hand, lead him to the study and en- 
lighten him in ways factual and corporal. A 
man who will write thus needs parental dis- 
cipline. 

The lesson of obedience learned in youth 
has stood many of the missionaries in China 
in good stead. Summoned by Consul Fowler 
to leave their posts, it was no easy struggle for 
many of them to quit stations where as yet 
violence had not been seen. But as Dr. Mary 
Keating of the Methodist mission at Chung- 
king put it for herself, so it appeared to others: 
“Tt seemed,” said she, ‘‘to me criminal not to 
leave when ordered by the consuls ; they are 
responsible for us, and they can’t disclose 
state secrets just to make people see a reason 
for going, when the order itself ought to be 
sufficient. I believe in obeying authority.” 

Score one for ministerial preparedness for 
every emergency. A New York State parson, 
taking a little tour through Maine, brought up 
last Saturday evening at a coast resort. 
Rainy though the next morning was, he sal- 
lied forth from the hotel in search of a 
chureh. His courage was rewarded by find- 
ing one with a congregation of eight persons 
but no minister. Evidently, however, the 
stranger’s calling could not long be concealed, 
for in a few moments he was prevailed upon 
to mount the pulpit stairs. It was twenty-one 
years since he had preached last in Maine, 
but his hearers agreed that he was the man 
for the emergency. 








The Spectator says that Lord Curzon, as 
viceroy of India, is revealing a special gift as 
one who arrives at the reality of things, as 
one who gets at the root of evils. No higher 
praise could be given. To penetrate beneath 
the superficial to the real, to strip off the ve- 
neer and test the wood underneath, to look 
beneath the sheen of a fabric and appraise its 
web and woof, that is the quest of one who 
would be veracious. And to prescribe for 
souls—if one be a pastor—or to govern a state 
—if one be a ruler—without this ideal of thor- 
oughness and veracity before one is to court 
the indictment of quackery and insincerity 
and consequent condemnation. 





The conference this week in New York of 
the officials of missionary boards operating 
in China will face perplexing questions, such 
as the disposition of the workers who have 
“escaped the edge of the sword,” the policy 
to be pursued respecting reparation for prop- 
erty destroyed and in fact the entire problem 
of the evangelization of China under new and 
intricate conditions. It is another sign of the 
growth of Christian unity that the combined 
wisdom of representatives of all the mission- 
ary societies will be addressed to the solution 
of these difficulties, which can be met only by 
united action. Dr. Judson Smith and Col. 
C. A. Hopkins will represent. the American 
Board. 





An esteemed layman of Boston said the 
other day that he read The Congregationalist 
on Sunday with pleasure because it brought 
into his life a Sabbath atmosphere. To do 
this service is one of the highest ambitions of 
religious journalism, never more needed than 
now. It is to aid in that of which Mr. Glad- 
stone once wrote in these noble words: 


What is essential is that to the new life 
should belong the flower and vigor of the day. 
We are born, on each Lord’s Day morning, 
into a new climate, a new atmosphere; and 
in that atmosphere, so to speak, by the law 
of a renovated nature, the lungs and heart of 
the Christian life should spontaneously and 
continuously drink in the vital air. 
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It was my good fortune to visit the 
chief mission stations in north China on 
the very eve of the recent uprising, which 
has resulted in the destruction of so much 
property and the loss of so many precious 
lives. I say “good fortune,” for I shall 
always be grateful that I had a glimpse 
of the missions and the missionaries in 
those critical and troublous times, that I 
saw something of the splendid work which 
they had built up, and, better than all, 
something of the courage, fortitude and 
unflinching heroism with which they faced 
the future and awaited the coming storm. 

To be sure, they did not then know 
what an awful hurricane was gathering 
in the East. So many storm clouds have 
arisen in China and passed away, with 
little harm to the foreigners or their in- 
terests, that every one hoped and ex- 
pected that this cyclone, too, would pass 
by and leave little wreckage behind. But, 
though this was hoped for, all realized 
that the situation was most grave, and 
that death or worse than death might 
await all who stuck to their post; yet 
none winced or showed the white feather 
among all the hundreds of missionaries. 

The world has not often seen a braver 
spectacle than these missionaries, stand- 
ing on the edge of a voleano which they 
knew was raging and surging beneath 
their feet, not knowing where the lava 
streams might break out, yet standing 
there, unmoved and unterrified, because 
it was their post of duty. 

In fact, they made too light of the 
peril. It would have been better, per- 
haps, if they had earlier taken counsel of 
their fears. It was not uncommon to 
hear jokes and bantering remarks about 
the Boxers and their supposed cowardice. 
‘Point your jackknife at them,” said one 
missionary, “‘instead of your pistol. It 
will be just as effective, and they will 
run when they see it.’’ One fearless mis- 
sionary told me that he had prepared a 
large can of strong ammonia with a force- 
pump, with which he intended to deluge 
the oncoming Boxers if they should at- 
tack his compound. He thought that 
would be a merciful way of frightening 
them without doing them serious injury. 
The telescope in the compound at Tung- 
cho and the windmill which Mr. Tewks- 
bury had set up to provide water for his 
students’ strawberry and celery garden 
were regarded by the Boxers with super- 
stitious awe. The telescope was supposed 
to be some new-fangled howitzer, which 
was mounted in the college campus ready 
to hurl death and destruction at them. 
But when the storm broke it was so much 
more violent than had been anticipated— 
the Boxers being re-enforced by the im- 
perial soldiers—that ammonia and tele- 
scopes and windmills and jackknives were 
no defense, and the little handful of he- 
roes, surrounded by millions of savage 
enemies, had to flee for their lives. 

In Tientsin the American Board had a 
small but devoted force of missionaries— 
Miss Frances B. Patterson and Mrs. 
Wilder, the treasurer of the mission, while 
Rev. and Mrs. George Wilder of Tung-cho 
and Rev. James H. Roberts of Kalgan 
were temporarily assisting in the work of 
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China on the Eve of the Uprising 
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this station. The London Missionary So- 
ciety and the Methodist Episcopal Board 
were largely represented in Tientsin. 
The Christian Endeavor convention that 
was held there in May last for north 
China brought together, not only the 
Christians and the missionaries of the 
vicinity, but such men as Dr. Ament of 
Peking, Rev. Walter Lowry of Paotingfu 
and others almost as well known. 

For months a dreadful drought had pre- 
vailed throughout north China. Tens of 
thousands of starving coolies had been 
shipped from Chefoo to Manchuria and 
Siberia to work on the Russian railway, 
but in spite of the exodus there were mil- 
lions of hungry mouths in China that 
could not be filled. There was serious 
talk on the part of some missionaries of 
making a special appeal for famine- 
stricken China, but the knowledge that 
the thought of Christian lands was cen- 
tered upon the worse plight of India 
withheld the appeal. This drought and 
consequent famine -was doubtless one 
cause of the uprising of the Boxers. The 
brassy heavens were laid at the door of 
the foreigners, who by their innovations 
and aggressions, by the ruthless building 
of railways through the graveyards, had 
desecrated ancestral bones, offended high 
heaven and disturbed the great earth 
dragon. One day while we were in Tien- 
tsin the winds raged and the rain fell, 
and that evening we had to pick our way 
across muddy and flooded streets to the 
London Missionary Society’s compound, 
where the meeting was held. We all 
breathed more freely as we shook hands 
in parting, and said to ourselves: ‘‘ This 
will settle the Boxers.” ‘‘They will have 
something to take up their minds and the 
danger. for the present is over.” But 
alas! the rain was not so heavy or ex- 
tensive as we hoped. It soaked into the 
ground but a few inches, there was not 
enough to insure a crop, and, though 
some of the farmers at once began to 
plow their fields and sow their grain, 
the danger of the drought was not 
averted, and consequently the danger 
from the big knives of the Boxers was 
still imminent. 

In Peking I was impressed, as I was 
throughout north China in every station, 
with the devotion and consecration of 
the workers. In the little mission com- 
pound of the American Board was gath- 
ered a rare and devoted company. Miss 
Russell, from the country field, had been 
called in, as it was thought utterly unsafe 
for a single woman to trust herself among 
the natives just then, but otherwise the 
work was uninterrupted. The Bridgman 
school was going on as usual with full 
classes. Dr. Virginia C. Murdock brought 
her healing skill every day to scores of 
afflicted women. Dr. Ament was busy 
about a thousand duties in his great dio- 
cese; Miss Haven and Miss Sheflield were 
busy in the school; and Mr. Ewing was 
watching with an eagle eye every huge 
stone that went into the beautiful church 
that was being built within the compound. 
It was to have been the finest, though not 
thé largest, Protestant church in Peking, 
for in this church the Free Church serv- 





ices for the entire foreign community of 
Peking were to be conducted, as well as 
regular services for the Chinese, and a 
building, substantial and sufficiently com- 
modious, was to stand for the reformed 
faith and embody it in hewn stone before: 
the eyes of the people of Peking. The 
walls had not reached the top of the top: 
Gothic windows when I left, and I very 
much fear that they did not advance 
much further, for a few days later, if the 
confusing newspaper reports are to be 
believed, the missionaries were fleeing 
for their lives to the legations. 

I also had the great pleasure of seeing, 
I think, all the other missionaries in 
Peking of the Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian Boards and of the London Mission- 
ary Society, as well as such independent 
workers as Dr. Gilbert Reid and his de- 
voted wife, Dr. Martin of the Imperial 
University, and others, All were going 
about their business hopefully and appar- 
ently with little concern or foreboding for 
the future. Evidently they reasoned like 
the brave old patriot in the Connecticut 
legislature on the “‘dark day,” that there 
was no use of adjourning their work. If 
the world was not coming to an end it 
ought not to be interrupted, if it was 
coming to an end they would better be 
found doing their duty. 

Nearly a dozen interesting and largely 
attended Christian Endeavor meetings 
were held in different parts of Peking. | 
saw something of legation life as well, 
and was happily impressed with the 
courtliness, common sense and stalwart 
Americanism of Minister Conger and 
the courtesy and kindness of his accom- 
plished wife and daughter. 

In the city of Tung-cho, a mile from 
the college compound, lived a. modern 
Miles Standish, Dr. James H. Ingram, 
whose very name was a terror to the 
Boxers, but he was gentle as a woman 
with his many patients. In the city com- 
pound were Miss Andrews and Miss Cha- 
pin, whose praises were in every mouth, 
Tung-cho is perhaps the center of Con- 
gregational work in north China. Here 
were also gathered in the college com- 
pound three missionary families and 
three single ladies: Dr. and Mrs. 
Chauncy Goodrich, Mr. and Mrs, E. G. 
Tewksbury, Mr. and Mrs. Galt, and 
Misses Miner and Evans. The Shetlields 
had not yet returned from their furlough, 
but were eagerly expected. A peculiarly 
deep spirit of devotion characterized this 
mission, Its members seemed to have 
been baptized from above as I have 
rarely seen a company of missionaries in 
all my travels. They were being pre- 
pared, perhaps unconsciously, for the 
fiery trials that awaited them. Certain 
it is, whatever the design of Providence, 
the Holy Spirit was present in an un- 
usual and remarkable manner. A great 
revival had recently occurred among the 
students. Many of them, together with 
the missionaries, were banded together 
as Comrades of the Holy Steps. The one 
object of this little society started by Mr. 
Tewksbury was to enter upon the Via 
Crucis and follow ‘in his steps.”” It was 
an outgrowth perhaps of Mr. Sheldon’s 
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remarkable book, but. the idea had been 
fully appropriated and wrought out ac- 
cording to the needs of the Chinese con- 
verts. 

But what shall I say of the brave heroes 
of Paotingfu? It is reported on good 
authority that all the missionaries of the 
stations I have already named, together 
with those brilliant and consecrated au- 
thors, Dr. and Mrs. Arthur Smith, and the 
much loved Wyckoff sisters, whom I met 
on the way to the mission meeting at 
Tung-cho, were rescued after the perils 
of the awful siege in Peking. But no 
such reassuring tidings have yet come 
from Paotingfu. Here the Congrega- 
tional fort was held by the valiant Pitkin, 
whose wife and child had just been sent 
home, by Miss Mary Morrill and Miss 
Anna Gould. Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Ewing 
left for health reasons just before the 
massacre. Inthe Presbyterian compound, 
three miles away, was a larger and equally 
devoted band of missionaries, and the 
China Inland Mission also had a station 
at this place. In these stations, as in the 
others, I was particularly impressed by 
the exalted courage and devotion of the 
workers. They realized perhaps more 
fully than elsewhere the immediate peril 
that was before them, but they went in 
and out, and performed their regular 
duties and cared for their schools and 
visited the preaching stations and looked 
after the patients who in diminished num- 
bers still flocked to the Presbyterian hos- 
pital as though no danger awaited them. 

Into the American Board compound a 
company of Chimese soldiers filed every 
night from the fort near by to protect the 
mission from the Boxers. After they 
had been there a couple of weeks Mr. Pit- 
kin suggested that it would be well if they 
fired off their guns at nine o’clock to warn 
evil-disposed persons that they were 
there. They replied that they thought it 
would be an excellent plan, but that they 
had no powder, but they would get some 
before another night. Sure enough the 
next evening at nine o’clock there was a 
fusillade of guns that woke the echoes. 

The first night that I was there the 
guns were not fired, though the watch- 
men went their rounds, beating their 
strident rattles under our windows and 
flashing their bull’s-eyes into our bed- 
rooms several times during the night. 
In the morning we inquired of the sol- 
diers why the guns did not go off as 
usual, and were told that they were out 
of wadding, but that that would be rem- 
edied the next day. The next night at 
the appointed hour there was such a bom- 
bardment of the air by our protectors 
that we almost thought that the Boxers 
themselves had made an attack. These 
incidents tell volumes concerning the 
efficiency of the Chinese army. The mis- 
sionaries themselves felt that the soldiers 
did not add to their safety, but, as their 
services were offered by the government, 
they did not like to refuse them. 

The last remembrance that I have of 
Paotingfu was very early in the morning, 
just at daybreak, as the train moved 
away from the station. A dozen inno- 
cent-looking Chinamen were standing 
upon the platform with bird cages in 
their hands, giving their birds a morning 
airing, according to their curious custom, 
while Horace Pitkin—his tall, stalwart 
form towering above them all—waved 


his adieus as our train moved off over 
the line which in ten days was a wreck, 
with twisted rails and burned bridges and 
stations utterly destroyed by the surging 
waves of the yellow horde that rolled on 
with resistless might to Peking to besiege 
and massacre the foreigners. 


Chicago and the Interior 


Two Important Resignations 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus has resigned the presi- 
dency of Armour Institute, of which for seven 
years he has been the head. The trustees 
have reluctantly accepted his resignation, to 
take effect when his successor shall have been 
chosen. The institute grew out of suggestions 
made by Dr. Gunsaulus in his sermons when 
pastor of Plymouth Church, which led Mr. 
Armour, one of his parishioners, to propose 
to furnish the money for the establishment of 
the institute if his pastor would assume the 
responsibility of conducting it. Its success 
has surpassed the anticipations both of Mr. 
Armour and of Dr. Gunsaulus. The school 
has increased from 150 in attendance the first 
year to more than 1,100 at the present time. 
It is equipped with every appliance which 
money can furnish, and its departments are 
under the control of as competent men as can 
be found. Its graduates are winning their 
way in almost every state in the country and 
making a fine reputation for their alma mater. 
Dr. Gunsaulus feels that the time has come 
when he can safely intrust its management to 
other hands, and, though he regrets leaving 
Mr. Armour, he thinks he can be more useful 
as a preacher and a lecturer than as the presi- 
dent of an institution of learning. His health 
is unequal to the burden of the pastorate of 
Central Church and president of Armour In- 
stitute. Compelled to choose between the two, 
he has decided, wisely as his friends believe, 
in favor of. the former. Henceforth he will 
devote time and strength to the building up of 
Central Church. His ambition is to make it a 
down-town church, in which young people es- 
pecially shall be at home, and where all their 
needs—social, literary and spiritual—shall be 
met. The church will be developed along in- 
stitutional lines. As this is the last year the 
congregation can meet in Music Hall, a new 
location will be obtained and efforts .made to 
secure a building for permanent use. But 
whatever secondary attractions Central Church 
may offer, its chief attraction will be in the 
almost matchless eloquence of its pastor. The 
People’s Church, the Y. M. C. A., the First 
Methodist Church, also in the center of the 
city, may rival it in efforts to meet the social 
and intellectual wants of young and old, but 
in the power to interest and hold a great con- 
gregation while speaking on serious and noble 
themes Dr. Gunsaulus is without a peer. 

Rev. Artemas B. Haynes, for a time the as- 
sistant of Dr. Gunsaulus in Plymouth Church 
and his successor in the pastorate, has also 
resigned and his resignation has been accepted 
with three months’ continuance of salary. 
Mr. Haynes withdraws from this pulpit on 
account of ill health. His work has been dif- 
ficult, but he has thrown himself into it with 
great energy and with a good degree of suc- 
cess. Two special obstacles add to the seri- 
ousness of the problem with which Plymouth 
Church is confronted: the popularity of Dr. 
Gunsaulus and the ease with which many of 
his old parishioners can hear him in his new 
pulpit, and the removal of so many well-to-do 
families from the older portions of the city to 
the suburbs. Mr. Haynes has made many 
friends in the city and among his brethren in 
the ministry. 


Opening of Schools 

The public schools are more crowded than 
ever. The board of education is proposing 
to adopt some of the reforms suggested by 
Superintendent Andrews, now that he has 
gone.. Ht will concentrate responsibility and 
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by reducing the number of its committees 
render them more important and efficient. 
The increase in attendance at the high schools 
is fully seven per cent. There is still need of 
schoolhouses for the primary and grammar 
grades and a demand for at least one more 
high school. 


Gifts for Galveston 

Mindful of what other cities did for her in 
her extremity twenty-nine years ago, Chicago 
is raising money and forwarding food sup- 
plies in large quantities for her stricken 
neighbors on the gulf. In response to appeals 
already made between sixty and seventy 
thousand dollars in money have been ob- 
tained. Tuesday, Sept. 11, the city was re- 
minded by a frightful wind storm, possibly 
the remnant of the Texas storm, of the scenes 
of terror through which the citizens of Gal- 
veston had passed. In Chicago at 2 P. M. 
the wind attained a velocity of seventy-two 
miles. The streets were filled with dust and 
through falling signs and other material were 
unsafe for travel. A good deal of property 
was damaged by the penetrating dust. At 
least two persons lost their lives and half a 
score were injured. Slight as were the in- 
juries wrought by the wind here they aroused 
sympathy with the sufferers in Galveston and 
stimulated gifts on their behalf. 


The Problem of Taxation 

The authorities and the people alike are 
seeking a solution of this perplexing and un- 
pleasant problem. Assessments in general 
have been increased, if one may believe those 
affected, not always justly. Still the ery is 
for a very much larger income for schools and 
other needs of the city. Even the Newberry 
Library, whose assets have heretofore been 
untaxed, are now declared by the county 
attorney taxable. His decision is that they 
are not exempt even on the ground that the 
library is free and that the money with which 
it was founded was given on condition that it 
should escape taxation. The assets of the 
library are not far from $2,000,000. It will 
be interesting to observe the outcome of the 
effort to tax them and to this extent cripple 
the power of the library to minister to the 
wants of the persons for whom it exists. Does 
Boston tax the property of the Athenwum ? 

FRANKLIN. 


In and Around Boston 


The Returns of Vacation 

A fine social atmosphere prevailed at the 
first fall meeting of the Boston ministers on 
Monday. A large number gathered early in 
the bookstore, exchanging vacation news and 
rallying one another upon hale and hearty 
appearances. In Pilgrim Hall Moderator 
McElveen, back from the London C. E. Con- 
vention and continental travel, called the as- 
sembly to order and introduced Rev. W. R. 
Campbell, who drew from personal experience 
many attractive lessons. A great gain from 
the summer rest is in the new and salutary 
rating which the minister obtains. He has 
also a chance to secure much “‘ small change ”’ 
for daily use, bits of information and sugges- 
tions for work from contact with all kinds of 
everyday folk. There is a large return from 
the special co-operation by which summer 
sojourners may bless the local church and 
pastor. The latter is frequently less disap- 
pointing than the city ministers. The mod- 
terator made reference to the satisfaction with 
which the English Nonconformist clergymen 
speak of Congregationalism and their deter- 
mination to stand by it. Rev. E. H. Chandler 
had observed the differences between R. L. 
Hartt’s magazine articles and actual condi- 
tions in the country. Other speakers were 
Rev. Messrs. A. F. Newton, H. E. Barnes, 
F. S. Hunnewell and C. H. Beale. 

Rev. W. R. Campbell, Rev. C. M. Soufhgate 
and Dr. C. H. Beale were appointed a special 
committee to present suitable resolutions 
upon the death of Dr. Hazen. 
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English and Ainesicai Anniversaries 


Some Contrasts Between the Meetings of the American Board and of the London Missionary Society 


The London Missionary Society has 
throughout the year a- large number of 
annual celebrations connected with its 
local auxiliaries. Many of these are large 
and influential gatherings, and some ex- 
tend over several days. But they are all 
purely local, and none are in any sense 
legislative with reference to the general 
work of the society. It has not, however, 
ventured to hold its annual official gath- 
ering, as the American Board of Commis- 
sioners does, in various parts of the coun- 
try in succession, and to summon its 
directors and supporters to such meet- 
ings on their own merits and apart from 
other attractions. The annual meetings 
of the L. M. 8. are always held in Lon- 
don in May, in conjunction with the an- 
nual gatherings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and the 
large attendance of ministers and others 
is to some extent explained by the fact 
that they have gathered for the meetings 
of the Congregational Union. It speaks 
well for the interest in foreign missions 
among the American Congregationalists 
that their missionary society can gather 
representatives from all parts of the 
country solely by the attraction of the 
missionary cause. 

This initial difference probably to some 
extent affects the course of the proceed- 
ings. Theannual meetings of the L. M.S. 
are, with one brief exception, of a purely 
public and popular character, gatherings 
ayowedly for the purpose of attracting 
and informing the public rather than for 
the transaetion of business. The busi- 
ness meeting of subscribers, at which the 
annual report and statement of accounts 
are submitted and the directors and offi- 
cers for the year are elected, is usually a 
poorly attended and brief afternoon meet- 
ing, sandwiched in between other impor- 
tant engagements. The rest of the meet- 
ings are popular demonstrations, presided 
over by different people, invited on ac- 
count of their eminence in the estimation 
of the Christian public, but who have not 
necessarily any connection with the so- 
ciety. 

The meetings of the American Board, 
on the other hand, which I attended last 
autumn at Providence, were from first to 
last instinct with the business of 4 great 
organization. They were presided over 
by its recognized head, and were con- 
cerned with the proper administration of 
its affairs. The series of reports of dif- 
ferent portions of the work presented by 
each of the secretaries in turn and the 
digest of all given by a special committee 
were instructive and valuable. We are 
apt to assume too readily that our sub- 
scribers read the annual report of the 
society, and thus make themselves ac- 
quainted with its affairs. The corporate 
members of the American Board, if they 
attended the meetings, had the work of 
the mission set before them insuch detail 
that they could not fail to be instructed. 
The opportunities given to the audience 
to hear the personal testimony of the 
missionaries were also valuable and their 
addresses were full of interest. 

To the English visitor the American 
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Board meetings at Providence were lack- 
ing in two directions. A great children’s 
demonstration is the opening meeting 
at the L. M. S. anniversary, and a meet- 
ing for young men and young women 
concludes the series of gatherings. There 
was no recognition of the work of the 
children for missions in the meetings at 
Providence, and the ‘forward movement”’ 
meeting on the Wednesday evening was 
a young men’s night only in the sense of 
being addressed by a number of eager 
young volunteers for service. The entire 
absence of references to women’s work 
in the mission field also seemed strange. 
Of course this was explained on inquiry 
by the information that the Women’s 
Board of Missions holds a separate anni- 
versary at a different time and in a dif- 
ferent place. Doubtless this arrangement 
is found to suit the circumstances of the 
American churches, and serves to bring 
the claims of the mission field more point- 
edly and powerfully before the Christian 
women in America. The work of the 
men and women is, however, so closely 
associated in the field, and the American 
Board has so large and so able a company 
of women missionaries, that it seemed 
strange not to hear anything of this most 
important branch of the service, not to 
hear the voice of a woman missionary ‘at 
any of the meetings and not to have a 
women’s meeting. 

This marked difference between the 
character of the English and American 
meetings, together with the information 
obtained in conversation about the consti- 
tution of the Woman’s Board, and the 
proceedings connected with the election 
of new corporate members for the Amer- 
ican Board, brought out very clearly a 
radical and most important difference in 
the constitution and management of the 
American and the English societies which 
have in other respects so much in com- 
mon From the first the L. M.S., as an 
undenominational society, regarded its 
subscribers as entitled to vote and legis- 
late on all matters relating to the inter- 
ests of the society. Vacancies on the di- 
rectorate were for many years filled by 
co-optation of the surviving directors, 
but this choice had always to be confirmed 
by the vote of the subscribers. 

As time went on and the main burden 
of the support of the society was by the 
force of circumstances increasingly laid 
upon the Congregational churches, the 
desire for more direct popular representa- 
tion in the governing body of the society 
became more manifest. At length in 
1891 an important change was made in 
the constitution. The auxiliaries of the 
society and various representative organ- 
izations obtained the right to nominate 
three-quarters of the general body of di- 
rectors, who in their turn nominate by 
co-optation the remaining quarter. At 
the same time women were declared to be 
equally with men eligible for election on 
the directorate, and to serve on all the 
committees of management. Thirty- 


three women have actually been elected 
on the general board, and of these sixteen 
belong to the smaller body which carries 


on the practical work of management. 
No distinction is made between the two 
branches of the work. There are Ladies’ 
Auxiliaries in various parts of the coun- 
try who diffuse information and raise 
funds, sometimes for special objects such 
as the support of schools or Bible women, 
sometimes for the general work of the 
society. But the society has no separate 
fund for women’s work, and no sepa- 
rate organization for dealing with it. 
Women’s meetings are held in connection 
with all the principal missionary anniver- 
saries; women missionaries form part of 
the ordinary deputations from-the society 
to the churches, and women take an ac- 


“tive part in the administrative duties of 


the directorate. 

This popular, democratic constitution, 
including the association of women with 
men on the directorate, undoubtedly has 
its defects as well as its advantages. Un- 
fortunately it was not possible fora stran- 
ger to learn whether the more close cor- 
poration of the American Board enabled 
it to avoid the difficulties which beset a 
more popular body and to enjoy advan- 
tages which are withheld from it. Evi- 
dently in the United States, as well as in 
Britain, one of the most serious difficul- 
ties in connection with all Christian work 
is to get Christian men and women to 
realize that the evangelization of the 
world is a duty which presses impera- 
tively in some form upon every disciple 
and that the ‘conditions of Christian 
life will not be realized until the ques- 
tion how this personal responsibility can 
most worthily be fulfilled becomes a ques- 
tion of personal conscience with all. 


Current Thought 
A TROUBLE-BREEDING DOCTRINE 


Bishop H. W. Warren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, writing in Zion’s Herald, 
asks some searching questions of those whose 
faith respecting the second coming of Christ 
is so intense that it dominates all their thought 
and acts. He remarks: “ But have not the 
greatest evangelists of England and America 
suddenly lost. power when they began to 
preach the near second coming of the Lord 
and declared that they lay down every night 
expecting to hear the last trump before morn- 
ing? What fervent pastor has found the 
efficiency, grace and graciousness of his in- 
dividual members increased by embracing 
this doctrine? What minister has not lost 
power when he has gone into a hopeless jungle 
of dates, symbols he did not understand, and 
vagaries that to others betokened an un- 
balanced mind’? Foreign missionaries find 
their work torn down and no other worthy 
work built up by a sudden influx of Advent- 
ists who are only zealous in grafting their 
one idea on Christians, and not engrafting 
heathens on Christ. The church was nearly 
wrecked about the close of the first century 
by this expectation, and has suffered incal- 
culably every time it has emerged since then.” 

THE CUBAN PLEDGE 

It becomes increasingly manifest that the 
pledge was an act of somewhat rash magna- 
nimity, based upon a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of the Cuban people, and upon reports 
that appear to have been altogether too confi- 
dent respecting their capability of self-gov- 
ernment.— The Examiner. , 
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The First National Convention of Christian Endeavor in Spain 


Its Beneficial Effect on the Progress of Evangelical Religion 


{[Mr. Gulick is a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board who, with his wife, founded 
at San Sebastian the International Insti- 
tute for Girls in Spain, and has for twen- 
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ty-nine years labored devotedly in that 
country in the interests of Christian edu- 
eation. He took a prominent part in 
planning for and conducting the conven- 
tion which he graphically describes. Mrs. 
Gulick has been for some time in this 
country raising funds to purchase suitable 
buildings in Madrid for the institute. 
She aided efticiently to make the summer 
school for thé Cuban teachers at Cam- 
bridge this season successful.—THE Epb- 
ITORS. | 
THE OUTBURST OF CATHOLIC OPPOSI- 
TION 

This convention was held in Zaragoza, 
in the church of the mission of the 
American, Board, Aug. 22, 23. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Carlos Aranjo, who has labored 
here efliciently for more than twenty 
years, served admirably as host and made 
several addresses. The convention will 
mark an epoch in the history of the 
evangelical work in Spain, not only be- 
cause of the progress it shows in the 
development of the idea and methods of 
Christian Endeavor, but also because 
of the unexpected outburst of Roman 
Catholic opposition by which we were 
received, which is unprecedented in the 
history of Protestant work in Spain dur- 
ing the last thirty years. It is an event 
of which record should be made in no 
bitter spirit but in the interests of truth- 
ful history. 

No sooner had I alighted from the 
train, the evening before the opening of 
the convention, than a copy of an im- 
portant Zaragoza newspaper was placed 
in my hands, the leading article of which 
was headed: 

“The Assembly of the Protestants in 
Zaragoza. To the Defense of Our Coun- 
try!”’ 

The burden of the article is that this 
assembly will be anti-patriotic, and that 
its intent is, under the cloak of religion, 
to foment foreign—chietly ‘‘ English ’’— 
political influence: 

“It cannot be endured that here in 
this city, considered throughout Spain as 
the most ardent lover of the mother 
country, any people shall be allowed 


By Rev. WiiuiaAm H. Guiick 


without restraint openly to declare them- 
selves their country’s enemies.” 

‘““We are sure that in Zaragoza this 
meeting will not be celebrated. Guided 
by the lofty sentiment of patriotism that 
beats within the heart, and with even 
greater force than usual at times of such 
testing as is this occasion, we affirm that 
there are legal means by which this as- 
sembly can be prevented.” 

Some of our most important subjects 
were quoted as follows: 

“The Societies of Christian Endeavor 
as an efficacious agency for retaining the 
young people in the evangelical church.” 

‘*Given the present social, moral and 
religious condition of Spain, what are 
the best means for the Christian En- 
deavor Societies to use to secure the ends 
they seek ?” 

“Organization of the National Union 
of Christian Endeavor in Spain.” 

And the writer proceeds: 

“The meré. quoting of these titles 
prove that-.they propose, not worship 
(culto), but @ manifestation against the 
state church. <If mecessary the governor 
of Zaragoza should appeal at once to the 
central government, and at all cost pre- 
vent that the feelings of Zaragoza and of 
all Spain should be outraged by the pians 
of the Protestants.” i 

Another paper says: 


CATHEDRAL OF LA-SEO, ZARAGOZA 





““We add our protest, and all the more 
urgently because Zaragoza is the city 
whose soil has been especially watered 
by the blood of the martyrs for the faith 
of Christ, and that is sanctified by the 
real presence of the Holy Mother of God 
in that venerated Cathedral of the Pillar, 
that lifts itself majestically on the banks 
of the deeply flowing Ebro.” 

These hostile sentiments were echoed 
by almost every paper in Zaragoza. 
There was one exception in a Republican 
journal that published an eloquent ar- 
ticle headed Unealled-for Alarm, in 
which it demonstrated the perfect legal- 
ity of the convention, and with ringing 
words of remonstrance against the attacks 
of the public press exclaimed: ‘‘ Instead 
of exciting the authorities to such acts of 
intolerance that would make us appear be- 
fore the civilized world as the very expo- 
nent of inquisitorial fanatieism, if the 
evangelicals select Zaragoza for their 
convention let fs show to the world that 
it is on Aragonese soil above all others 
where recognized legal rights are the 
most fully respected and guarded.” 

Late in the day, before the opening of 
the convention, the following telegram 
was sent to an important Madrid paper, 
and like paragraphs appeared in nearly 
a!l the Madrid papers. 

“* Zaragoza, 21 August. On account of 
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the propesed celebration tomorrow in 
this city of the national convention of 
the Protestant sects, the public mind is 
greatly agitated. The press has pub- 
lished protests against an act that at- 
tacks the convictions of the community. 
The ecclesiastical and civil authorities 
have demanded the intervention of the 
governor in the case. If the assembly 
should take place the community will 
make a unanimous protest. If the Prot- 
estants solicit permission to celebrate 
the convention there will be precipitated 
a veritable conflict.”’ 

All the important Madrid papers repro- 
duced these reports and the provincial 
press far and wide repeated them, with 
their own comments and additions: 
“The government has suppressed the 
convention.” “The government has 
promised that come what may the consti- 
tution and the laws must be respected.” 

A violent Roman Catholic paper of our 
own San Sebastian, in great block letters, 
said: ‘‘Sefor Dato, the minister of the 
interior, now in San Sebastian, has as- 
sured the petitioners that there will be 
strict conformity to the requirements of 
the constitutional law applicable to this 
case, under which this convention, the 
same as any other analogous meeting, 
may be celebrated so long as its manifes- 
tations do not reach the outside of their 
hall, and so do not offend the religious 
sentiments of the people. In the same 
sense the minister replied to the ques- 
tions put to him on the subject by the 
press and by the residents of Zaragoza 
who are passing the summer in San Se- 
bastian.”” 

It seems incredible that these good 
people did not see that the minister in 
this dictum decides the case against their 
petition in the most public and definite 
manner possible. As a worthy closing of 
this remarkable episode Thursday night, 
after the splendid sermons delivered to a 
crowded audience in the mission chapel, 
where all the sessions had been held, the 
Zaragoza correspondents telegraphed to 
the Madrid papers, and from there the 
correspondents of the provincial and for- 
eign papers spread all over the country 
the announcement that “In the evangeli- 
al chapel in Zaragoza has been cele- 
brated the Protestant manifestation that 
was announced. The Chapters of the Ca- 
thedrals of the Virgin of the Pillar and 
of La-Seo, in act of protest, celebrate a 
solemn religious function in the Temple of 
the Virgin of the Pillar.” 

Is it possible to imagine anything that 
could have so suddenly and effectually 
announced to the nation the fact of the 
gospel work in Spain, and have given it 
more importance, or have lifted up into 
sight before all Spain our work, our con- 
vention and, particularly, the banner of 
Christian Endeavor? 


THE PROVIDENTIAL OUTCOME 


The Christian Endeavor Society in 
Spain began in the boarding school for 
girls in San Sebastian about the year 
1883. There are now thirty-seven socie- 
ties, which were represented at this first 
national convention by fifty delegates. 

This convention was notable in several 
particulars. In the first place, the pres- 
ence of Dr. F. E. Clark, fresh from his 
journey around the world, with his words 
of Christian greeting and good cheer 
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from fellow-Endeavorers in many lands, 
gave a zest and an impetus that could 
have been supplied by no other presence. 

The program in its form was an entire 
innovation, differing from anything be- 
fore known in any assembly, secular or 
religious, in Spain, and it was received 
with misgivings by some of the wisest in 
our evangelical ranks. A successful mis- 
sionary for many years in the country, 
while declining to take any part in the 
convention, volunteered the criticism, 
“The program is alarmingly overloaded 
and is better adapted to an English or an 
American audience.” He feared for that 
reason it but courted failure, because a 
Spanish asamblea seldom puts a printed 
program in the hands of the delegates 
and of the audience, and rarely, if ever, 
attempts to limit the time for discussion, 
because of the tradition that the dignity 
of the Spanish caballero must not be sub- 
jected to the slight of such control and 
restraint. So they go dragging on through 
three or four days, with leisurely debates 
and long afternoons for rest—quite un- 
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Pastor Protestant Evangelical Church in Zaragoza 


like the brisk movement from subject to 
subject in our program, to each of which 
was assigned an average of about twenty 
minutes, with ‘“‘open parliaments’’ for 
three-minute remarks. But so successful 
did this innovation prove that our critical 
friend ended by declaring himself an en- 
thusiastic adherent to the movement. 

The convention was also notable for 
the excellent impression made by the re- 
ports and remarks of persons by no means 
counted the greatest lights. The simple, 
straightforward narrations of personal 
experience in Christian Endeavor among 
young people and adults, the point and 
practicality and spirituality of the prayers 
and remarks by the “rank and file” 
among the delegates were features dis- 
tinguishing this convention from any as- 
sembly ever held before in Spain among 
Protestant Christians. 

Another feature was the frequent sing- 
ing of those spirited and spiritual hymns, 
so familiar in Great Britain and the 
United States, but which for the first 
time in Spain have been conspicuous in a 
public conference. The trained voices of 
the girls from our International Institute 
helped greatly in the rendering of these 
songs, quite new to most of the audience. 

In the afternoon of the last day of the 
convention the Spanish National Union 
of Christian End avor was organized and 
its constitution and by-laws will be duly 
presented to the minister of the interior 
for sanction. 
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In the evening two notable sermons 
were preached to a congregation which 
filled the chapel to the doors. One of 
these sermons was one of the most pow- 
erful that has been preached in Spain 
since the dawn of the second reforma- 
tion, in which we are now living. The 
preacher was Don José Marqués and his 
subject was simply “‘ Esfuerzo Cristiano.” 
He said: .““When I asked myself, 
‘Where shall I go in search of examples 
of Christian Endeavor?’ the reply of my 
soul was: ‘Go to the Book; go to the 
Book!’”’ And the basis of his discourse 
was an array of Biblical heroes which he 
marshaled before us with telling effect. 
An Aragonese himself, he appealed to his 
countrymen in this chief city of Aragon 
to cast off the bondage of superstition 
and fanaticism under which they lived, 
and to take upon themselves the yoke 
that is easy and the burden that is light, 
and for their encouragement he cited 
with thrilling effect passages of their 
own most stirring history. 

Thanks were given to those who had so 
generously entertained us, the ‘good- 
bys”? were pronounced and this epoch 
marking convention was closed. 


Current Thought 


SHOULD MISSIONARIES WITHDRAW FROM 
CHINA 

Rev. F. B. Meyer of London, in The Church 
Economist, is reported as saying, in a revised 
interview: “It might be the very best thing 
for China, and India as well, if all the Ameri- 
can and European missionaries would have to 
clear out. The one thing lacking in the life 
of Indian Christians is independence. They 
lean on the foreign missionaries. If the mis- 
sionaries went two things would happen: 
(1) The ‘rice Christians’ would drop off. (2) 
Those on whom real growth must depend 
would be compelled to take a determined 
stand, and through them the Holy Ghost 
would probably produce a native Christian 
church that would prove the one organization 
for the evangelization of India. I doubt if In- 
dia can be evangelized by present methods.” 
Mr. Meyer has carefully studied the mission 
work of India, hence this opinion is one 
worth weighing. 


WANING CALVINISM 


To be evangelical means one thing in Eng- 
land, and quite another thing in this land; it 
means one thing to a conservative Calvinist 
and quite another thing to a liberal; one thing 
at Princeton, another at Andover or Yale. 
The “ world of this generation” is not now, 
nor will it ever be again, evangelical on the 
Calvino-Edwardsian basis and construction. 
No man outside of a very small circle, a mere 
minority of religious thinkers in the world, 
even desires it to be so, or to become so.— New 
York Evangelist. 


THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


The Christian Sabbath has been in the past 
the poor man’s university. Now it is becom- 
ing his Punch and Judy show, his intellectual 
merry-go-round, the sepulcher of what men- 
tally he might have been. The bitterest 
enemy of the Sunday paper at its birth, less 
than forty years ago, would not have dared to 
prophesy for it so swift a decline, so imbecile 
an end and so disastrous a result. ... The 
old-fashioned Sunday may have been subject 
to various abuses, but despite them all it 
quickened the brain and created an intelligent, 
an educated people. The modern Sunday can 
logically end only in creating out of the man 
who has no other leisure a physical helot, a 
mental dwarf and a spiritual Caliban.—The 
Interior. 
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The Martyrs of Paotingfu 


Dispatches from Minister Conger and Con- 
sul Fowler, and Rev. Mr. Inglis of the Pres- 
byterian Board stationed in Peking, received 
during the past week seem to put it beyond 
peradventure that the ten American Christian 
missionaries reported killed at Paotingfu 
July 8 are dead. Dr. Morrison of the London 
Times in his report from Peking tells of the 
horror which the news created there. We 
have deferred writing about the martyred 
dead of the American Board station at 
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REV. HORACE T. 


Paotingfu, Rev. Horace T. Pitkin, Miss Mary 
Morrill and Miss Annie A. Gould, until we 
knew that their kindred and the officials of 
the board had arrived at the point of giving 
up all hope. This the news of the past week 
has brought about. 


Rev. Horace T. Pitkin 


Rey. Charles’ S. Mills, the pastor of the 
ehurech in Cleveland, O., which had Mr. 
Pitkin as its representative on the foreign 
field, sends in the following appreciation: 
“Of the glorious company of gifted young 
men who have followed the banner of the 
cross in foreign lands and have given up their 
lives for their Master, Horace Tracy Pitkin 
was a fine representative. Born of a noble 
family, possessed of ample means, educated 
in our finest schools, winsome in personal ap- 
pearance, gracious in bearing, versatile, self- 
reliant, forceful and profoundly earnest, he 
was counted by all who knew him a singu- 
larly attractive and promising man. 

“From that day on Round Top at North- 
field when, while a student at Yale, he chose 
as his life purpose the cause of missions, he 
gave himself to it with utter self-abandon- 
ment. It was the greatest of his college en- 
thusiasms and the all-absorbing thought of 
his seminary course, leadmg him to go 
through the country as a secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement eagerly and effec- 
tively urging upon the young people of our 
churches the claims of foreign missions. 

“In his service abroad he was a forerunner 
of the ‘férward movement,’ for by his own 
suggestion Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, adopted 
him as her representative, and has for the 
three years of his residence in China counted 
the relation a rich privilege. He has been a 
real spiritual leader, sharing with the church 
his enthusiasms and his difficulties, and lead- 
ing it on into the love of the native helpers 
and the ardent desire to reach the people in 
their great need. His deep earnestness led 
him to be characteristically sanguine, to make 
little of obstacles and to long intensely for 
the day when, having mastered the intricacies 
of the Chinese language, his tongue should be 
loosed to speak to those around him the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

“ When the clouds began to gather and when, 
her health failing, his wife was obliged to re- 
turn to America with their little child for a 
protracted rest, and he was left alone amid 
untold perils, he put away the thought of per- 


sonal danger and filled his letters with cheer 
for those who were troubled for his safety. 

“ Now that he is gone, laying down his life in 
defense of two helpless women, his fellow- 
workers, facing on their behalf the Chinese 
mob and falling at their onset as a knight of 
the cross, those who best knew him can but 
say, amid their tears, * His death was like his 
life—fine, fearless, faithful.’ If there must be 
martyrs, never was one more fitly chosen. 
Brave, buoyant, wholly consecrated, he, like 
the greatest of missionaries, held not his life 
of any account as dear unto himself in com- 
parison with accomplishing his course and 
the ministry which he received from the Lord 
Jesus. Now, as of old, the blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the church.” 


Miss Mary S. Morrill 

Of the many in Portland, Me., and else- 
where who knew and admired Miss Morrill, 
and who would have been glad to pay their 
homage to her, we havé asked this tribute from 
Mrs. Daniels, whose husband, Secretary C. H. 
Daniels of the American Board, as Miss Mor- 
rill’s pastor, received her into the membership 
of the Second Parish Church. 

Mary S. Morrill grew up in a quiet home at 
Deering, Me., where she was born March 24, 
1864. She fitted herself for a teacher at the 
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MISS MARY 8S. MORRILL 
Portland, Me. 


Farmington (Maine) Normal School, and 
afterwards taught several years in the Port- 
land public schools. Her decision to become 
a foreign missionary dates from her Farm- 
ington school days; her inclination for China 
grew out of interested, faithful work in the 
Chinese Sunday schoo] of the Second Paris. 
Church in Portland. 

In those days of quiet, unobtrusive service, 
even her nearest friends would hardly have 
dared prophesy that modest, shrinking, plain 
Mary Morrill would develop the marked 
abilities which characterized her brief mis- 
sionary career of ten years. In the spring of 
1889 she entered upon her chosen life-work 
at Paotingfu, north China, with a glad en- 
thusiasm which enabled her to overcome all 
obstacles and with a devotion which was to 
the last unsparing of herself. it was much 
for a young lady to take charge of the Pao- 
tingfu girls’ boarding school, to instruct 
Chinese women in station classes, and fill 
every available hour with touring in and out 
of the city; and not strange that the fervent 
spirit should spend the body overmuch, so that 
areturn to this country became necessary in 
1897. During the season of recuperation we 
came to know her power in nrissionary ad- 
dresses—her voice, which could be heard, the 
well-selected material, pithy, pathetic, often 
humorous, all vivified with spiritual earnest- 
ness. Her letters to the Maine friends who 
rejoiced to call her “our missionary’ were 
like these talks, meaty, amusing, inspiring. 

As friend and guest we remember delight- 
ful conversations with her, for her mind was 
well stored and well balanced, and her inter- 


est in all subjects fresh and healthful. Chil- 
dren and servants had reason to know her 
thoughtfulness in little ways. With habits 
of work systematic and thorough, with in- 
stincts tender and sympathetic, God’s word 
her daily study, prayer the breath of her life, 
possessed with a burning love for souls, could 
Mary Morrill be other than God’s chosen 
servant for the salvation of China’s women 
and children? Dr. Willis C. Noble of the 
same station testified but a short time since: 
“She is a remarkable missionary.” We her 
friends testify in our grief,that she has in- 
spired us to more humble-hearted fidelity in 
the Master’s cause. That faith which gave 
her a fearless devotion in her active service 
we believe also stayed with her in the hour of 
her martyr death. 


Miss Annie A. Gould 


Sec. C. H. Daniels speaks as follows of Miss 
Gould: 

At twenty-four years of age, during her 
closing year in Mt. Holyoke College, Annie 
A. Gould applied to the American Board to 
be appointed as one of its missionaries. In 
that application she said: ‘For years every 
appeal for workers in the foreign field has 
been like a direct call tome. While painfully 
conscious of my own lack of fitness, the desire 
has never ceased, and even when I felt myself 
the most unfit it has called me on to closer 
consecration and preparation.”” When asked 
in regard to trials and hardships in the work, 
her reply was the simple one of faith, “I be- 
lieve that God orders the events of our life.” 

Born in a Christian home in Bethel, Me., 
Miss Gould in babyhood began her life in 
Portland, was educated in its public schools 
and graduated with valedictory rank from Mt. 
Holyoke College in 1892. A letter from a 
friend, speaking of her membership in the 
Young Ladies’ Mission Band of Portland, 
reveals her character: ‘She was one of the 
youngest members, one of its officers, a there 
girl; and yet none were more interested, 
faithful and able. I remember her prayers, 


simple and direct, always offered when oth- 
ers shirked. She told me it was not easy, 
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but ‘it is my duty, and when I see a thing is 
to be done, I do it.’” : 

In this spirit of loyalty to Christ she went 
forth from college to China. She entered inte 
the work with all her heart in association 
with her Portland friend, Miss Morrill. To- 
gether they toiled for China’s women and 
children until the Master called, in the dread 
summons of the mad mob who knew not what 
they did when théy destroyed those whose 
only mission was love and whose only 
ministry was to help. ‘Honest, single- 
hearted, devoted, trained from childhood in 
the atmosphere of Christian missions,” she 
has served her course and left with others an 
undying testimony in blood for the saving of 
the great empire with its millions of needy 
souls. The Seamen’s Bethel Church of Port- 
land, of which she was a member, mourns 
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with the afflicted home and has had its rich- 
est legacy in the life and death of this young 
missionary. 

The Presbyterian missionaries killed at 
Paotingfu were Dr. Cortland Van Rensselaer 
Hodge and his wife, formerly Miss Elsie 
Campbell Sinclair, both of Philadelphia, Dr. 
G. Yardley Taylor, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and a resident of 
Burlington, N. J., Rev. F. E. Simeox, his wife, 
formerly Miss Mary L. Gilson, and their three 
children, of Bullion, Pa. . 


The Shanst Missionaries 


Dispatches to the London journals from 
their correspondents in China assert that 
from 12,000 to 15,000 native Christians were 
killed in the northern provinces during July 
and August. Dr. Morrison of the London 
Times, writing from Peking, says: 

Today the foreign community was thrilled 
with horror at the news of the massacre of 
the missionaries at Paotingfu, who were under 
the protection of the imperial troops. Chil- 
dren were butchered “before the eyes of their 
parents. White women were ravished and 
carried into captivity. Parents were tortured 
and murdered. 


The Chicago Record correspondent in Tien- 
tsin tells of thirty-three members of the Eng- 
lish missions in Shansi, who after having 
found protection in the yamen of the governor 
at Taiyanfu were turned over to the Boxers, 
who killed them and placed their heads on the 
gates of the town. He reports that an Amer- 
ican, Miss Combs—society not stated—was 
burned alive at Taiku, as were the French 
Catholic priests found there. The Tientsin 
correspondent of the London Standard, on 
the authority of a trustworthy native Chris- 
tian, says that when the Boxers attacked the 
American Board mission at Taiku Messrs. 
Clapp, Williams and Davis fired fusillades at 
them from the roof of the building until they 
were overborne and killed along with the 
Misses Partridge and Bird. Then he adds, 
“Their hearts and heads were sent to the 
governor,” the notorious Yuh Sien. The same 
correspondent confirms the statement which 
we made last week that Messrs. Price and 
Atwater of the A. B. C. F. M. and Lundgren 
and Miss Eldredge of Fenchofu were massa- 
cred a few miles out of the city by soldiers 
whom they met, the escort of twenty soldiers 
that had been given them joining with the 
soldiers whom they met in the slaughter. 

We should hesitate about giving credence to 
these awful tales were not they substantiated 
by evidence of a similar sort given by mis- 
sionaries elsewhere in China, who describe 
like barbarities and like callousness to human 
suffering by the Chinese. Thus Griffith John, 
the veteran missionary, writing, July 17, from 
Hankow to the London Christian World, 
told of a Roman Catholic bishop at Hengchow 
who was taken from his mission to the Con- 
fucian college there and burned alive. Rev. 
J. Hykes, the American Bible Society’s repre- 
sentative in Shanghai, reports an Italian 
Roman Catholic priest at Hengchow as hay- 
iug been flayed, then covered with cotton 
saturated in oil and burned to death; and he 
Mr. Hykes 
also reports the French consul general in 
Shanghai as estimating the number of Roman 
Catholic converts massaered in the province 
of Chili alone as 10,000, 


The A. B.C. F. M. Staff in Tientsin 


A letter just received from Rev. G. D. 
Wilder tells of what the American Board 
missionaries in Tientsin who have remained 
to guard the mission interests were doing 
one month ago. Mr. Wilder writes: 


There are about 170 refugees who look to 
our mission for counsel, etc. Some are out 
at service. Most of them are in our com- 
pound, 130 or 140, but not idle. We are run- 
ning a bakery that employs four bakers, and a 
laundry that has employed forty men and ten 
or twelve women. The rest of those who can 
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work at all have tasks of various sorts as- 
signed. It takes much supervision to keep 
things running smoothly. They can scarcely 
venture out for water, wood, food, ete., with- 
out a foreigner accompanying. For the last 
week we have sent them out alone with 
passes, but some have been assaulted by 
French soldiers and others have been im- 
pressed. Soldiers often try to break into the 
yard for loot, but they break out again as 
soon as foreigners appear. Our preachers 
have been out on the streets in the native 
city preaching, but with the foreign troops 
so humerous it is not very safe. The shop 
people and residents receive them well. I 
think a foreigner can very soon open a street 
chapel if the military authorities permit it. 
Relatives and friends are coming all the 
while.for help and advice. It is a chance for 
the best of mission work, and the need is 
great for a representative of our Board. 


American Missionaries Defended 


The outbreak in China gave The Pioneer of 
Madras a chance to vent its spleen against 
the missionaries, it indorsing its China cor- 
respondent, who wrote that “‘It is the semi- 
illiterate Yankee missionary who does so 
much harm, recruited from goodness only 
knows where, but, if I am not mistaken, from 
that class of artisan who is too lazy to work 
and over-fond of hearing his voice either in 
the pulpit or on a platform in tirades against 
a society of which he is lamentably ignorant.” 
To which the Indian Witness of Calcutta 
answered: 


Would any Anglo-Indian newspaper feel 
justified in venturing to characterize the 
American missionaries in this land as those 
in China are portrayed in the words just 
quoted? Would it be even approximately 
true to apply this description to the American 
missionaries who are doing so much in every 
direction for the elevation of the people of 
India? ‘But the American missionaries now 
in China have been recruited from precisely 
the same stock as those now in India were 
drawn from. They sat in the same colleges, 
studied in the same theological schools, 
passed the same tests as to educational qual- 
ifications and moral character, and were ap- 
pointed by the same missionary boards. The 
one set of missionaries is no better and no 
worse than the other. 


A Word of Caution 


The Christian Advocate, commenting on 
some of the dispatches from China, giving 
the views of missionaries as to what course 
should be pursued, says: 


Missionaries in China at present will do 
well not to be cabling opinions the reasons 
for which are not given. They are as likely 
as others to reflect a wave of sentiment among 
those with whom they associate as to speak 
words of truth and soberness. Some dis- 
patches have come to this city within a week 
or two that have simply tended to furnish 
material to increase the suspicions expressed 
that missionaries may have had more to do 
with provoking difficulties than they are will- 
ing to admit. The governments of the earth 
have committed themselves to vindicating 
the rights of all their citizens respectively. 
Any one who can write an opinion with rea- 
sons and submit it to those in authority may 
do a great favor; but to declare that “ Li 
Hung Chang is untrustworthy,” or assert 
that any particular movement contemplated 
by the government will be disastrous, may be 
to sow the seed of future troubles. 


Roman Catholic Claims 


It is reported in Rome that the Vatican will 
claim $12,000,000 for the destruction of Catho- 
lie missions in China, presenting its claims 
through France. 

Dispatches from Hankow to the Volks Zeit- 
ung, a Roman Catholic organ of Berlin, tell 
of the destruction of the Roman Catholic 
churches in south Shansi, and that at Tai- 
yanfu in north Shansi the Catholic orphanage 
with 300 orphans has been burned. 

A thanksgiving service was held in the 
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cathedral at Peking, Sept. 8, to praise God for 
the preservation of the legations and the for- 
eigners within the city. 


Various Notes © 


The relatives of the eminent educator, Rev. 
Dr. W. P. Martin, have at last heard of his 
safety in Peking. 

A. Savage Landor, writing in the New York 
Herald, attributes the uprising in China 
against the foreigners to the machinations 
of Buddhist monks. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union 
announces that all of its missionaries in China 
are known to be safe, and are either out of 
the country now or in seaport towns. 

Oberlin’s mourning is profound and her 
glory great. Eight of the ten adult mission- 
aries of the American Board murdered in 
Shansi are alumni either of the college or the 
seminary. 

The American Board treasurer has received 
$1,200 from many donors, to be used espe- 
cially for the relief of Chinese Christian ref- 
ugees. Similar gifts will be welcome and 
will do much good. 

“The abandonment of China as a mission- 
ary field is one of the peace conditions that 
the Chinese government ought rigidly to in- 
sist on,”’ says Chi Chen Loh Feng Luh, Chi- 
nese minister to Great Britain. “In such a 
guarantee lies the only hope of the continuing 
repose of our country ” he adds. 

General Chaffee’s reported statement that 
if the United States withdraws from Peking 
it will first see to it that the native Christian 
refugees in Peking are safeguarded will com- 
fort all who have a due regard for the ethics 
of the matter. The Washington correspond- 
ent of the Boston Herald says: “ Instruc- 
tions have been sent to Major-General Chaf- 
fee not to agree to any solution of the Peking 
situation which does not safeguard the native 
Christians there under the protection of 
American missions. These instructions were 
based upon the recommendation of Minister 
Conger and representations made by the Board 
of Missions. It is further stated by the au- 
thorities that in the settlement of the Chinese 
question it will be the aim of this Government 
to obtain such guarantees as will insure the 
future protection of native converts.” Cap- 
tain Forsyth, with 200 men of the Sixth United 
States Cavalry, is reported as having left 
Peking for a tour to the northeast to rescue 
Christians. 


Education 


Mt. Holyoke College opened last week with 
a registration of 528, 155 of whom are of the 
Freshman Class. 


The University of Vermont, realizing the 
new responsibilities and opportunities of 
American educational institutions in view of 
expanding commerce, wider markets, fiercer 
competition with other nations and new 
national administrative duties, has decided to 
establish a department of commerce and eco- 
nomics. 

Yale University has established a depart- 
ment of self help under the charge of Prof. 
C. L. Kitehel, which will serve as a connect- 
ing link between students desiring honorable 
labor and merchants, housekeepers and man- 
ufacturers who may need intelligent, ambi- 
tious servants or employees. To Professor 
Kitchel also will be referred the investiga- 
tion of applications for remission of tuition, 
for scholarships and fellowships, etc. The 
officials of the university claim that never 
were there so many avenues of employment 
open at Yale to students who are forced to 
earn their way through college in whole or in 
part, and never so much respect for such 
students by the student body. Statistics for 
the last ten years show that about one man 
in twenty graduating has been self-support- 


ing. 
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The Nearer Heaven 
BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER 


O far-off land of blessedness! our longing hearts and 
fond 


Turn unto thee until we chafe at every earthly bond ; 


And miss the King beside us, seeking for his throne 
beyond. 

Yet God hath even here prepared a foretaste of that 
bliss 

And speaks to sense and soul—what sweet compan- 
ionship we miss, 

If homesick for another world, we see him not in this! 


About us in familiar guise walk the angelic bands, 

And Christ at every household feast beside his 
brethren stands. 

Yea, whosoever will may take life’s manna from his 
hands. 


To him who never in the flesh communes with God 
in prayer, 

To bim who never breathes the joy that saints be- 
low may share, 

The winds from the celestial heights will prove but 
foreign air. 

And, if in service cherubim their destiny fulfill, 

That mortal who has never felt the first ecstatic 
thrill, 

Brings to the very gate of Heaven an alien heart 
and will. 

O thou who criest, “ Life is long,” say rather, “ God 
is good,” 

For patience becomes glorified by praise and grat- 
itude. 

Can Paradise give rest to him who comes in thank- 


less mood? 


The shining city for our hope hath set its portals 
wide, 

But Christ hath promised even now the peace that 
shall abide, 

And he who learns contentment here, there shall be 
satisfied. 


Good-by to Summer 


Good-by, good-by to summer! 
For summer’s nearly done: 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away— 
But Robin’s here in coat of brown, 
And ruddy breast-knot gay. 
fobin, Robin Redbreast, 
0, Robin, dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts: 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts ; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough, 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
‘Twill soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O, Robin, dear, 
And what will this poor Robin do? 
For pinching days are near. 


The fireside for the cricket, 
The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winds whistle 
And moan all round the house. 
The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow— 
Alas! in winter, dead and dark, 
Where can poor Robin go? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
0, Robin, dear! 
Andacrumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer! 
— William Allingham. 


Much that men learn from life women 
must learn from books; so that to women 
fiction is the primer of life as well as 
the text-book of the imagination.—Arlo 
Bates. 


Annet’s Release 


BY MARGARET LAING CROWELL 

“Well, she does hold out wonderfully, 
I must say.” 

“Yes,” responded Annet, breaking 
some double white geraniums for her 
guest, “mother is very well, considering.” 

**T declare,’’ continued Mrs. Pierce, ‘it 
don’t seem possible there’s so many years 
gone by. Here youare in the same house 
and doing the very same things you've 
been doing all your life. You do keep 
your age.”” The speaker’s quick eyes 
scrutinized the younger woman, who even 
in her girlhood had not been reckoned 
pretty, according to village standards, 
albeit a-painter would have loved the 
subtle modeling of her fair face and the 
soft touching in of mouth and eyebrows. 
Her eyes, brown, and drooping at the 
outer corners, were charming still; they 
had something to do with her air of youth- 
fulness; one fancied that to this woman 
disturbing emotions had been unknown. 

‘‘Let me see, you must be pretty near 
fifty-five, ain’t you? I remember by my 
Louisa, she’s ten years younger.” 

“T was fifty-five last week,’ Annet re- 
plied, her smile, though faint, betraying 
that she was a person of sweet, irresist- 
ible humor. 

““Well, I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
your mother outlived you; it often hap- 
pens that way. But I must be going. 
I’m fixing over Louisa’s brown silk and 
we've got to do some dyeing tomorrow. 
She'll come in after the begonia slips and 
the recipe for cream cake.”’ Mrs. Pierce 
went briskly down the grassy street, using 
her sun umbrella as if it were a cane, a 
strongly-built, high-colored old lady, and 
Annet watched the indomitable figure 
enjoyingly. She was thinking, while she 
paused to replace the canary’s lump of 
sugar before going in, that Mrs. Pierce 
herself was holding out ‘ wonderfully 
well” fora person of eighty. 

The Darrow cottage was built some- 
what long and low, and its unusual num- 
ber of windows lent the interior a feeling 
of space. Miss Darrow had been es- 
pecially thankful for those windows a 
great many times ; down in her heart she 
admitted that she could hardly have man- 
aged without them and the flowers. It 
was matter for thankfulness, too, that she 
and her mother possessed “‘ means’’; other- 
wise, it might have been too difficult. 

A bell tinkled from the bedroom. 

“Coming, mother,’’ Annet called, and 
in a minute she entered and set the tray 
she carried on a little stand by the bed- 
side, then lifted the invalid in bed and 
tying a large bib around her neck began 
to feed her. This had been the order of 
proceedings three times a day for—well, 
Annet rarely allowed herself to count 
how many years; she had learned in the 
beginning that it is a bad plan: Mrs. 
Darrow had once been beautiful, now her 
face inside its frilled cap resembled a fat, 
white baby’s, and she ate her food with 
an infant’s absorbing relish. When the 
meal was over, ‘‘ Tommy’s been trying to 
get up on the window-sill,”’ she said, laugh- 
ing with a sort of innocent malice. ‘ He 
can’t do it because he is lame. It’s so 
funny.” 

“Tommy doesn’t think it’s funny,”’ re- 
turned the other, promptly. ‘I will help 
him up. We don’t want the poor cat to 
be unhappy, do we?”’ 
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“T don’t know. But it made me 
laugh,” insisted Mrs. Darrow. - Her voice 
sounded like her daughter’s, except that 
the charm was left out; long ago Annet’s 
voice had been a thing to remind you of 
thrushes singing and it was lovely yet to 
listen to. 

She arranged her mother comfortably 
among the pillows for the evening and 
attended to all the household duties be- 
fore finally sitting down upon the steps 
of the little porch and letting her hands 
lie idle in her lap. The sunset light, still 
lingering, made the sky a sea of gold, se- 
rene, illimitable, like eternity; it rested 
her to gaze at it. 

Presently the splendor darkened. A 
whip-poor-will cried and the note of ineffa- 
ble melancholy affected her thoughts. 
Somehow, when she recalled Mrs. Pierce’s 
words, she found herself feeling exactly 
as she had felt on her-thirtieth birthday, 
when she first noticed how gray her hair 
was and how fine lines were showing 
around her mouth. She knew that the 
remarks were not intended to hurt; they 
in no wise lessened the heartiness of her 
liking for Mrs. Pierce. In fact, it was 
her way to like her fellow-beings; they 
interested her more than anything else, 
and she wished that she could do things 
for them. 

When Mrs. Darrow had had the long 
illness which left her a hopeless invalid, 
able only to sit in her chair and knit with 
her cramped hands, Annet had been 
twenty-three, a creature of unboundéd 
kindliness and vitality enough for two. 
The housekeeping and nursing which then 
fell upon her shoulders were pleasant to 
her. The neighbors considered that she 
took hold remarkably; to be sure, they 
added, she always was fond of her 
mother. And the old ladies said she must 
miss her Sunday school class and getting 
out regularly to meeting. 

There was no denying that the girl was 
forced to sacrifice more than her teach- 
ing, her world, henceforth, being pretty 
definitely contratted to what the small 
house and garden might inclose. But 
she quickly learned that they inclosed so 
much! Instinetively she threw her whole 
radiant being into the monotonous busi- 
ness alotted her, seizing on every scrap of 
joy and sharing it with her mother, kept 
in such perfect freshness in the armchair 
amongst the flowers. Nothing was too 
trifling to yield her delight; Louisa de- 
scribed the lovely, nonsensical talk she 
indulged in when the invalid craved diver- 
sionas ‘“‘more funthan a circus.” Neces- 
sary errands she got out to do (it was 
years before she could open the door on 


returning without a shiver lest something - 


had befallen), and occasionally some one 
would take her place while she went to 
church, whence she brought, not merely 
the text and heads of the sermon, but a 
lively account of who was there and what 
they had on. And for holiday she read 
old novels by snatches. Books seldom at- 
tracted her, she loved live things, things 
you could pet and which would respond 
to you, but there was some sense in this 
kind of reading—it partly satisfied a 
want; from childhood she had longed to 
wander, to find out what lay beyond the 
blue hills. If there were days when all 
the warm youth which had been denied 
its fling protested passionately, at least 
no one knew it; and the worst of the 
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mood past, a look at the gray, white- 
capped figure, knitting so patiently while 
the years crept by, renewed her courage ; 
so long as that dear companionship lasted 
she would not complain. 

“I’m sorry, Annet, you have to lose so 
much, taking care of me,’”’ Mrs. Darrow 
said, wistfully, in those first days. Whether 
or not the daughter had dreams of a dif- 
erent life the mother had them for her. 

Suddenly the little girls Annet had 
played with began sending their own little 
girls on errands, and she caught her breath 
in astonishment ; then, recovering it, she 
stole their hearts by means of wise de- 
vices. Miss Darrow was regarded as a 
settled personage by this time, the old 
ladies having ceased to discuss her possi- 
bilities (possibilities, of course, in the 
case of a woman meaning marriage), 
though they referred regretfully to the 
visit she had been on the point of mak- 
ing to some cousins in the city when Mrs. 
Darrow’s illness intervened, There was 
no telling what might have happened if 
she had gone, 

When she was forty-five her mother’s 
mental powers rapidly failed until it 
seemed as if the spirit had departed and 
nothing was left to care for except the 
body it had dwelt in. The greater part 
of the time Mrs. Darrow lay in bed; 
when she was put into the armchair she 
sat smiling for hours at a figure in the 
carpet or a dancing leaf. She fretted if 
Annet were long out of the room, other- 
wise her daughter counted for little. 

It was after this change that Annet be- 
gan to multiply the flowers, until now 
there was scarcely a window empty. In 
the first loneliness she was ready to fancy 
as she picked off their dead leaves, or 
turned them so they should grow up 
straight, or gave them hot water for 
their feet, as if they fairly spoke consol- 
ing words. Tommy was now become an 
intimate friend. ‘‘I don’t know what 
foolishness I’m coming to,’’ she apolo- 
gized laughingly one day to Mrs. Pierce, 
who overheard her conversation with 
him, ‘“‘but he is so much company!”’ He 
was not the same individual, naturally, 
through all these years, but he was inva- 
riably called the same. 

Then, too, it was that the idea of re- 
lease at some far distant day came to her 
as a strange relief—strange because the 
bare thought appeared a sin. Neverthe- 
less, it grew to be one of her best re- 
sources, helping her through the slow 
days. She fell into a habit of imagining 
what could be done, given freedom. 
When the dream was kept prudently 
near reality she saw herself—it is aston- 
ishing what recklessness one may de- 
velop!—accepting invitations to spend 
the afternoon, and taking a course of 
reading, not novels, something truly im- 
proving—perhaps the Chautauquan course 
would be best. When it flew away with 
her she wore new, pretty dresses and ate 
different food ; she visited strange places ; 
she saw the cousins (one of whom owned 
a grandchild which must be very small 
and soft), and she went, yes, actually 
went to the theater, where one’s pleasure 
has a guilty flavor. Above all, there 
were new people and time to do things 
for them, and for the old ones whom she 
loved and who had been kind to her. 


The last winter of her service had been 
the hardest. 


Annet had sometimes shud- 
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dered, unable to escape ‘the haunting 
fancy that some old changeling lay there 
and babbled in her ‘mother’s stead. 
Once, after many days of storm, muffling 
the sleigh-bells into dreariness, she had 
flung herself down in a passion of tears 
like a girl—she could not believe that 
spring would ever come again. The 
memory of that hour frightened and made 
her ashamed, yet when the exquisite early 
piping of the frogs-was heard her joy had 
been tinged pathetically by relief. 

Sitting there on the steps tonight poor 
Annet sighed and wondered how long she 
could bear existence on its present terms. 
From the depths’ of her heart’s painful 
weariness she said bitterly that her days, 
in point of all that makes men and 
women love their lives, had passed more 
swiftly than a weaver’s shuttle. 

Yet, when she rose at last to go in, 
whether because the stars burned so ten- 
derly above the whip-poor-will’s sad call- 
ing, or because her thoughts took hold 
again upon the earlier times and the long 
love and patience between herself and 
that ancient mother, or because she had 
the habit of winning battles, certain it is 
that she felt strong and able again to en- 
dure—a victory to be glad of when the 
end came, as it will to everything in due 
season. Going into Mrs. Darrow’s room 
one morning, later on, Annet found that 
she had died in her sleep. 

The neighbors were very kind and 
Louisa helped to make her black dress. 
Annet cried a little, but the true agony 
of parting had been hers ten years be- 
fore; besides, she was worn physically 
far more than she knew, and the power 
to feel was in abeyance. Every now and 
then, during the three days, a thrill at her 
freedom intruded itself. A good many 
people attended the funeral, partly on ac- 
count of Mrs. Darrow having lived to be 
ninety; and the village choir, which Mrs: 
Pierce insisted on having, sang, ‘‘I would 
not live alway.”’ Forone terrible instant 
Annet, under her veil, felt hysterical 
laughter rising in her throat at the words. 

**T s’pose Miss Darrow’ll stay right 
along here just as she’s always done,” a 
woman remarked in subdued tones to Mrs. 
Pierce. 

“] presume likely,” returned that lady, 
staring. Annet was keeping her hopes 
to herself; she meant to plan what she 
would do when she got rested. 

The second day after the funeral 
Louisa’s knock at the cottage door re- 
ceived no response; however, she man- 
aged to gain ingress and discovered her 
friend in bed, paralyzed. The doctor 
arrived. Annet answered his questions 
—the speech was not affected—but she 
would take no medicine ; she refused to 
allow anything to be done for her. He 
expostulated and entreated, to no effect. 
Finally, Mrs. Pierce interposed. 

“Tt’s an awful thing that’s come upon 
you, Annet, and we are sorry as we can be. 
But you know it’s the Lord’s will, and we 
must use all rightful means for recovery.” 

The stricken woman flashed upon her 
a face in which the baffled longings of a 
lifetime were concentrated. 

“If the Lord chooses to do this to me,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘let him doit! I shan’t try to 
prevent!” 

Mrs. Pierce went home terribly shocked, 
though when she thought it over tears 
came into her stern old eyes; she per- 
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ceived that the case was not one for prof- 
fers of comfort. The doctor left, and 
Mrs. Banks, whom he brought as nurse, 
remained, and silently began putting the 
rooms into their accustomed temple-like 
order. She was a strong woman, short 
and plain, who had seen a hard life with- 
out finding fault with it openly ( ‘‘there’s 
no sense in that,’ she would have said), 
but her views were embittered. It was 
long since she had had a home, and the 
home she entered now pleased her 
greatly, so quiet was it, so overflowing 
with its bright wealth of flowers. She 
was beautifully gentle with the patient, 
who submitted readily to her ministra- 
tions; Annet, by nature, wished to save 
others trouble, and her one outburst past 
this nature, re-enforced by habit, again 
resumed control. She consented to do 
more as the doctor desired, and that 
pleased him—he was extremely fond of 
her. Somehow, lying in bed those weeks 
was more of a rest than a deprivation. 
She liked the reliable sound of Mrs. 
Banks’s solid footfall going about the 
work, and her own watchfulness for the 
pleasure of others by and by awakening, 
she discovered that the expression of the 
nurse’s face was growing sweet and that 
her manner towards the flowers was 
lovely. Perhaps she would like to stay 
permanently. If only she would! 

Annet did not suspect how her brave, 
gentle life touched this woman, who had 
supposed her own burdens heavy and 
who now said to herself that at least she 
had been free, nor how it had excited a 
strong wish (holding future happiness for 
them both) on the nurse’s part to make 
up to Annet, so far as might be possible, 
for the severity of her fate. Through con- 
tact with that fate she was finding a new 
object of affection and learning, to her en- 
couragement, that the strength which we 
have wrought through long and painful 
right-doing shall serve us at our need. 

One day she became aware of her 
patient’s eyes regarding her keenly from 
the bed. 

“Ts that a bud on the tea-rose nearest 
you?’ demanded Annet. . 

It was a bud and Mrs, Banks brought 
the plant so she could see it better. 

“I think I will get up,” she said next, 
“and sit in the armchair the way—the 
way my mother used to.” 

It was terribly like being her mother— 
this getting settled in the window. She 
put up a hand furtively to find out if she 
wore a frilled cap, and was relieved that 
she did not—but it was also like a reunion 
of old friends, and she was happy as a 
child at the hanging-baskets and flowers 
around. 

“Tf the sky isn’t blue as ever!’’ she 
eried. ‘And Daffodil, poor Daffodil, was 
he glad to see his mistress?’’ The canary 
chirped gayly, flirting his seed, so that 
she laughed from pure pleasure. 

“Mrs. Banks,”’ she said, by and by, ‘if 
it won’t be too much trouble I want some 
knitting cotton. I mean to knit wash- 
rags to give away. I guess I’m equal to 
that much.’’ The old sweet humor, the 
old, undaunted spirit, shone out of her 
charming eyes. ‘‘And perhaps,’’ she 
added, thoughtfully, to herself, “I can 
take the Chautauquan course yet.” 

Mrs. Banks agreed, smiling, and went 
out, Annet reflected. How queer it was 
not to want the things she had wanted so 
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intensely a month ago! She was tired 
and willing to rest; knitting wash-rags 
just matched her powers: Her gaze took 
idle note of the robin’s nest in the Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle clambering about the 
porch; every spring since she could re- 
member the robins had built there. 
Why, supposing she went away, there 
wouldn’t be the same skies nor the same 
garden; there wouldn’t be, worst loss of 
all, the same people. She would have to 
miss Tommy, at this moment rubbing 
himself affectionately against her ankles. 

A wise conviction grew out of these 
and similar reflections that it was too 
late for her life to run in any save the fa- 
miliar channels. Home and its sacred 
objects of use and tenderness, and the 
dear warm color and sunlight of the 
world were hers, and the love of the 
friendly souls around her. Annet ran 
over all her pleasant things in her mind, 
as one handles the beads of a precious 
rosary, and then, leaning back in her 
chair, sighed with content. 


Overburdened Schoolgirls 


BY BERTHA KE. BUSH 

There is scarcely a schoolgirl, from the 
fourth grade up to the last day of high 
school, who does not have more demands 
upon her time than she ought, in justice 
to her school and home work, to grant. 

Take the two girls of eleven and thir- 
teen who gladden the home of my nearest 
neighbor—pretty, winsome girls, with 
sweet manners and gentle ways, and a 
mother who has the skill and patience of 
an artist in selecting costumes for them 
which are always becoming and suitable. 
They are in the publie school as a matter 
of course, though it is to be noted that 
Joy, the younger, has just dropped back a 
grade on account of poor health. 

They take piano lessons, for every one 
knows that the only time to learn to play 
is in the schoolgirl days of supple fingers. 
Their sensible mother has made up her 
mind that they shall do a stated amount 
of housework every day and go to bed at 
a certain early hour. But she finds it 
very difficult to carry out her decision. 

Monday a neighbor has a party, and 
sends over a request for Joy and Grace to 
open the door to her guests and show 
them to the dressing-rooms, It is hardly 
neighborly to refuse, and so Joy and Grace, 
in their prettiest dresses, the dearest little 
serving-maids in the world, open the door 
to the guests, who do not begin to arrive 
till after their sensible, early bedtime 
hour. 

Tuesday after school is a committee 
meeting of the Junior Endeavor Society, 
of which they are faithful members, and 
so the practicing time must be left till 
after supper; and when shall Grace get in 
her hour of study unless her sleeping time 
is curtailed ? 

Wednesday they must practice for the 
Sunday school missionary concert, where 
each, in elaborate native costume, is to 
represent a small heathen maiden plead- 
ing for the gospel. 

Thursday evening there is a birthdays 
party given by a favorite schoolmate. 
Perhaps the mother may find courage to 
refuse to let them go, but only mothers 
know how hard it is. 

Friday is a day of excitement, for it is 
rhetorical day in school, and each pupil is 


required to recite a long selection. There 
is company and music and more cos- 
tumes, for the school is very proud of its 
rhetoricals and likes to get them up elab- 
orately. : 

Saturday the missionary society to 
which the girls belong meets to make 
scrap-books and baste patchwork. 

Sunday, which is supposed to be a day 
of rest, is fullest of all. They go to 
church and Sunday school and Junior En- 
deavor Society and in the evening comes 
the missionary concert. In between 
these Joy, who is the leader of the Junior 
Endeavor Society for the next Sunday, 
must meet with the superintendent to 
make out the program, and Grace must 
practice with the Junior choir. 

Now what ought the mother to do? 
The things are all good and helpful, but 
it is just a sample of how every week 
goes, Shall she insist that something be 
given up? Sunday school teacher and 
missionary society leader and junior su- 
perintendent protest, and the tearful lit- 
tle girls think her a real tyrant. Yet the 
school teacher demands that more time 
and attention be given to study, the 
musie teacher wants more practice, and 
sewing and housework should surely be 
taught to these deft little maidens now. 

Almost every one in rushing America 
has to face a similar problem. The 
mother herself finds her time filled in al- 
most the same way. She is expected to 
attend a woman’s club meeting every 
Monday, Wednesday evening the prayer 
meeting claims her. Thursday is the La- 
dies’ Aid Society, Friday the Woman’s 
Missionary Society and on Saturday she 
is fortunate indeed if some organization, 
such as the sewing school or W. C. T. U., 
does not set up an imperious demand. 
She has so far refused to take a class in 


Sunday school, but the superintendent 


looks at her askance and wonders who 
should take the responsibility if not the 
mothers whose children are regular at- 
tendants, and it seems probable that the 
pressure will be ‘so strong that she will 
really be obliged to take that class of half 
grown boys that no one else will keep. 

As for her young lady sister, every 
Sunday of the year she is expected to at- 
tend church in the morning, teach a Sun- 
day school class after service, be present 
at Junior Endeavor meeting as assistant 
superintendent, take part in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting at half past six 
and remain to church service afterward. 
A failure on her part to attend any of 
these meetings would not be tolerated. 

Three evenings in her week are always 
appropriated: Tuesday, choir meeting ; 
Wednesday, prayer meeting ; and Thurs- 
day, Sunday school teachers’ meeting. 
Her Endeavor Society is planning to take 
one more evening in each week for sys- 
tematic Bible study. She will lose a 
large share of her influence for good 
among the young people of her acquaint- 
ance if she does not attend the social 
gatherings and mingle pleasantly with the 
representatives of her own class and age. 

And so it goes from childhood on. How 
can any woman do what is expected of 
her in this “‘woman’s century”? The 
feminine intellect is staggered by the 
problem. If any man knows the answer, 
let him come to the help of the over- 
burdened and proclaim it to the troubled 
world. 
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Closet and Hltar 


For the glory of God did lighten it and 
the Lamb is the light thereof. 





We shall be welcome at home, how- 
ever it fares with us in our journey.— 
John Mason. ; 





As the live coal, when all the moisture 
is gone out of it, is all fire, so will the 
saints be all love when they come to 
the full enjoyment of God in heaven.-— 
Thomas Boston. 





O sweet home echo on the pilgrim’s way, 
Thrice welcome message from the world of 


light, 
As through a clouded night the moonbeams 
Stray, 


So on eternity’s deep shrouded night 
Streams a mild radiance from that cheering 
word— 
**So shall we be forever with the Lord.” 


O precious promise, mercifully given, 
Well may it hush the wail of earthly woe; 
O’er the dark passage to the gates of heaven 
The light of hope and resurrection throw, 
Thanks for the blessed, life-inspiring word— 
*“So shall we be forever with the Lord.” 
—Hymns from the Land of Luther. 





O healthful place, where none are sick! 
O fortunate land, where all are kings! 
O holy assembly, where all are priests! 
How free a state where none are servants 
but to their supreme Monarch! The 
poor man shall no more be tired with his 
labors ; no more hunger or thirst, cold or 
nakedness ; no pinching frosts or scorch- 
ing heats. Our faces shall no more be 
pale or sad; no more breaches in friend- 
ship nor parting of friends asunder; no 
more trouble accompanying our relations, 
nor voice of lamentation heard in our 
dwellings ; God shall wipe away all tears 
from our eyes. O my soul, bear with the 
infirmities of thine earthly tabernacle ; 
it will be thus but a little while; the 
sound of thy Redeemer’s feet is even at 
the door.—Richard Baxter. 





That Christ and the sinner should be 
one and should share heaven between 
them is the wonder of salvation; what 
more could love do ?—Samuel Rutherford. 





Christ gives one brief but comprehen- 
sive glimpse of heaven. It is a place 
where the will of God is cheerfully ac- 
cepted as universal law.—J. O. R. 


Light of the heavenly city! Light 
of the world! our Light and Joy! 
quicken our hopes in the remembrance 
of thy life on earth and in thy prom- 
ise to receive us to thyself, that where 
thou art we may be also. Help us to 
live on earth in the heavenly atmos- 
phere of obedient love. May we en- 
dure as pres Him who is invisible, 
labor as children of God, rejoice as 
those who rest in an eternal h 
Put a song in our hearts for joytul 
expectation of that which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard nor it hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, 
which thou hast ared for them 
that love thee. y our hearts be 
bound to none of. earth’s vanishing 
satisfactions, lest we should miss the 
joy of being wholly satisfied when 
we awake with thy likeness. And to 
our risen and ascended Lord be praise. 
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About Women 


The Daughters of the Revolution have 
erected a fountain at Nantucket in memory 
of the mother of Benjamin Franklin, Abiah 
Folger Franklin, who was born in that town. 


Mrs. Wu, wife of the minister from China, 
was educated by a private tutor in history, 
literature and other branches. She is a fas- 
cinating woman popular in Washington so- 
ciety. 

A new supervisor of Indian schools for the 
Creek Nation, Indian Territory, has been ap- 
pointed, Miss Robinson of Muscogee. She is 
familiar with the work and has a good field in 
which to introduce educational improvements. 


In Russia, as elsewhere, women suddenly 
find themselves thrown upon their own re- 
sourees. The czarina is interested in a plan 
whereby their almost universal talent for em- 
broidering can be made a practical means of 
support. 

Miss Anna Klumpke, the American girl to 
whom Rosa Bonheur bequeathed most of her 
belongings, is said to be preparing an exhibi- 
tion of all Mile. Bonheur’s studies. They are 
to be shown in Paris, London, New York and 
other large cities in the United States. 

The winner of the women’s golf champion- 
ship for the United States, Miss Griscom, is 
the younger of the two women whose portraits 
by Cecilia Beaux form the frontispiece of the 
September Century. This painting was 
awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exposition. 

A talented Hungarian woman, Mme. von 
Parlaghy, has recently painted the portrait of 
Admiral Dewey. Many famous persons have 
posed for her. She gave lessons to the czarina 
of Russia and painted the portraits of Bis- 
marek, Marshal von Moltke, Emperor William 
If. and Louis Kossuth. 


A young English girl, Miss Helen James, is 
the first woman to be allowed to make sketches 
in the streets of Moscow. Her official permit 
is a long document, stamped, sealed, signed 
and countersigned, and a stalwart Russian 
policeman stations himself behind her when- 
ever she sketches on the streets. 

The Associated Alumnex of Trained Nurses 
are to publish, beginning Oct. 1, a journal 
for nurses and mothers, which will contain 
departments devoted to food, children, sani- 
tation and general nursing. Miss S. F: 
Palmer, superintendent City Hospital, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is to be the editor-in-chief. 

Two new colleges for women are soon to be 
opened—one in Japan and one in Central 
America. The former is situated in the sub- 
urbs of Tokio on seven acres of ground given 
by a rich Japanese family which has become 
interested. Mr. J. Naruse will be elected 
president and will model the work on that of 
Western colleges. The other one is in Hon- 
duras. Dr. Joseph S. Jenckes, formerly of 
Indianapolis and now head of a girls’ school 
at Santa Cruz, was authorized by the govern- 
ment to visit the United States to secure ap- 
paratus, instruments and supplies. 


Tangles 


74. DECAPITATION 


The sun’s bright rays, 

Through all the long, hot summer afternoon, 
In woodland ways, 

Where LAST and maple blend in pleasant tune, 
Meet not the gaze. 





Through arching boughs, 
The filteriag sunshine cannot TOTAL through. 
We read and drouse, 
And watch the sometimes speck of heavenly blue, 
Which fluttering leaf allows. 
BITTER SWEET. 


75. PRIMAL EXCHANGES 
1. If you have a slight depression in your 
chin, and also a substantial meal, by taking 
from each a river in England, and substitut- 
ing, without difficulty, you will have an un- 





sophisticated wrong doer. 2. By taking the 
same river from a draft animal, from to sus- 
pend, from peril, from absence of light, and 
substituting the printer’s unit, you will have 
a tropical animal, a laundry machine, a trough 
and one of the Evangelists. 3. Take the above 
unit of measure from a small fish, from a frac- 
tion of a cent, from a slave owner, from gen- 
tle-spirited, from more gentle-spirited, and 
substitute the abbreviation for a point of the 
compass, and you will have to fan, a grinder, 
a destroyer, a section of time, and more un- 
tamed. 4. Take the ocean from a musical 
instrument, from a cent, from a vehicle, from 
a goldfish, and from a minute, and substitute 
an aspirate, and you will find’a venomous 
insect, a skipper, a male deer, a musical in- 
strument, and Hades. Take a common 
beverage from a fall, from a truck to carry 
fuel for a locomotive, from a money drawer, 
from a batrachian, and substitute part of the 
verb to be, and find a sort of carriage seat for 
servants, to restore, a brooklet and a highway. 
6. Take an insect from mildew, from a rent, 
from a wave, from security, and substitute a 
vegetable, and find an exposed condition, to 
sermonize, a head rest, a household receptacle. 
7. Take the same insect from a slight wind, 
from clear, from a thump, and from a sphere, 
and substitute a musical term, and have a 
frost, a scare, a tooth, and a fumble. 


5. 
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8. Take | 


45 inches from an affixed name, from a lariat, | 


from literature, and from a slight repast, and 

substitute an insect, and find a famous ancient 

tower, a singer, superiors, and a cluster. 
DOROTHEA. 


CHARADES 
I. 

In other lands we sometimes find tombs in a church’s 
ONE. 

TWO is the letter longest known by every mother’s 
son; 

THREE is a kind of unit much in evidence abroad. 

WHOLE is a cipher, yet a thing not quite to be 
ignored ; 

Though naught to some, to others ’tis with subtle 
wisdom stored. 


76. 


J. HM. 8. 
Il. 
A friend of mine who’d traveled much with me 
Was glad to find that we two could agree, 
“Were Ito roam from THREE to farthest TWO, 
I could not wish for better ONE than you.” 
Thus spoke he, introducing in his praise 
A bit of slang and a poetic phrase. 
The whole I dare not very well define ; 


Behold a sample in this name of mine. 
ASA, 








77. MUNCHAUSEN’S QUESTION 
Once, while traveling in a far-off land—so 
far away that the largest map does not give it 
—I was foolish enough to engage in specula- 
tion. In a certain province which is called 
Absurd, the only significant figures are 1-2-3-4 
and, of course, 0. Here I bought 440 yotokas 
(never mind, my dear, what a yotoka is) at 20 
mems each, and transported them by the 
Arinam Flying Airway to another province 
called Chance, in which the inhabitants use 





the figure 5 in addition to the forementioned. | 


I now sold my yotokas at 15 nins apiece, after 
which I started for home. On the way I met 
the Man in the Moon with a goodly store of 
United States money, for which I changed my 
nins, counting this time in our own way. 
Now, I pray you tell me, if a nin is worth one 
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cent, and a mem one and one-tenth cents, 
what was the result of the transaction ? 
Novus Homo. 


78. ANAGRAM 
I PROVE GREAT when properly used, 
And worse than nothing when abused. 
T. H. 


ANSWERS 

68. XIX, XXI. 

69. 1. Fusionist. 2. Republican. 3. Democratic. 
4. Adlai Stevenson. 5. Theodore Roosevelt. 6. 
William McKinley. 7. Populist. 8. Prohibition. 9. 
William J. Bryan. 10. Socialist. ° 

70. A peach. 

71. “ Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other.” 

72. A retort. 

73. Country-man. 

Answers acknowledged are: From J. H. 8., Au- 
burndale, Mass., 64, 65, 66, 67; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 64, 65, 66, 67; C. L. B., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 64, 67; Reader, C. D. P., Windsor, 
Vt., 65; E. M. and A. B. Gill, Medford, Mass., 64; 
Alice L. Morse, Ishpeming, Mich., 64, 65, 67; 
Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 64, 66; Mrs. 
P. H. D., Springfield, Mass., 64, 66, 

Solutions of 77 will be awaited with interest, as it 
is suspected it will cause solvers a great deal of 
confusion. 


Matinsod 


ELLIN’S FOOD is soluble. The 

advantage of solubility is that a 
soluble substance mixed in a liquid like 
milk is much more thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with it than is possible with an in- 
soluble substance. 
With Mellin’s Food, when it is mixed 
with milk, as it always should be, every 
drop of milk and every particle of casein 
in that milk contains its proportion of 
Mellin’s Food. Now then, Mellin’s 
Food being very easy of digestion, and 
at the same time acting as a stimulant for 
the secretions of the stomach, actually 
assists in the digestion of the milk. This 
is the explanation of the fact that babies 
can take Mellin’s Food and milk who 
cannot take milk alone. 
I am sending you a picture of our baby Ger- 
trude E. Landy, taken at the age of three 
months. When she was four weeks old I was 








nothing 
agree with her until I tried Mellin’s Food with 
her milk, and I do not have any more trouble. 
At birth she weighed six pounds, now at four 
months she weighs thirteen pounds, and every 
one remarks what a bright, healthy baby she 

is. Ican heartily recommend Mellin’s Food. 

Mrs. P. P. Lanpy, 
Barker, N. ¥. 
‘We have used Mellin’s Food for many years; 
in fact, it saved the lives of two of our chil 
dren, and has always given the best of satisfac 
tion and the happiest results. Our physician 
recommends and rates it above all other infant 
foods. CHARLES S. MANN, 
Maple Glen, Penn. 

SEND A'POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


er 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass: 
Pee 
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RINS: 
SAU CE. 


The On Iginat and Genuine Worce 


Ladies, at luncheon parties and at all home- 
BY meals. wil find 2 delicacy of flavor in all 


savored with this sauce-for soups, 


fish, meats, gravy, 


Lea 





game, Salads etc. 
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The CSiiieveatinn Corner 


OST New England tourists will 

M readily recognize the first of 

the two pictures on this page. 
There is no other place like it in New 
England, or anywhere else. There is no 
other town in the county; in that respect 
it is unlike any other town in New Eng- 
land, or, so far as I know, in the United 
States. It is so far away from all other 
towns and counties in Massachusetts that 
you cannot reach it without taking a sea 
voyage! It has a history and traditions 
different from any other New England 
towns. Its first settlers, two centuries 
and a half ago, were Americans of the 
Americans, and most of ‘the present resi- 
dents are their direct descendants. In 
years past they have voyaged all over 
the round earth—wherever a whale came 
up to blow—but when they lived on land 
it was on their native island, so that a 
broad distinction was always made 
between them and the people who 
lived on the “continent ’’ of Mass- 
achusetts, ‘“‘islanders’’ and “ off- 
islanders’! I may safely add that 
the people of this unique town are 
unique themselves in strong char- 
acter, intelligence, patriotism, hon- 
esty and kindness. It is no won- , 
der that thousands of people from 
the ‘‘continent ”’ like to spend the 
summer, or as much of it as they 
ean, on this breezy, salty, happy 
island! 

I like ta visit Nantucket my- 
self once in about twenty-five 
years, and as I had not been there 
since 1877 I took a vacation run 
down there from Cape Cod, via 
Buzzard’s Bay—getting a glimpse 
of an ex-President of the United 
States as he got aboard his wagon 
at “Grey Gables” station, look- 
ing like any other stout, hearty 
sportsman! It was an ideal trip 
from Woods Hole across to Nan- 
tucket. We passed Brant Point 
Light and saw the town as you 
now see it, just as the famou; 
bell in the old South meating 
house, brought home from Lisbon 
almost a hundred years ago by the 
eaptain of a whaler, was ringing 
out the hour of noon. (It does 
the people the same good service, ac- 
cording to the old fashion, at seven in 
the morning and nine at night, so that 
they have no excuse for not obeying the 
good old maxim of Benjamin Franklin— 
whose mother was a Nantucketer!— 
‘* Early to bed and early to rise.’’) 

One other unique institution of Nan- 
tucket we heard, besides the Lisbon bell, 
as we were going up town to find a res- 
taurant. It was the “town-crier.”” He 
had a package of morning papers which 
came on the boat, and cried loudly as he 
scurried up the streets and alleys, but I 
could not understand a word of his ery, 
whether a synopsis of the news or the 
announcement of an auction or an excur- 
sion or a lost child. 

Then 1 went to Wau-win-et. That isa 
little summer village on a very narrow 
neck of land between the great harbor 
and the great ocean. The harbor is so 


land-locked as to make it like an inland 
lake, seven miles long, across which a 


naphtha launch and a sailboat, with a big 
L on its mainsail, runtwiceaday. Reach- 
ing the Wauwinet wharf, I saw two boys 
playing upon it, whom to my delight I 
recognized as Connecticut Cormerers, the 
family having a cottage there. They 
were having nice times in the sea and in 
the sand—there was plenty of each close 
at hand. The night before they had a lit- 
tle too much of the former, being carried 
out ina small boat, quite a distance be- 
fore they could be rescued. Their boat- 
ing since, as you see in the picture, has 
been pursued on the land. Herbert is 
throwing a hawser to some imaginary 
man on the wharf, while Charlie acts as 
engineer with several bottles fullof sand, 
from which he pours naphtha down the 
pipes! Barton stands on the quarter- 


deck and Mary is apparently a passenger 
—she may be the cook, for I know that 








she always was watching some sand-cakes 
or pies in the oven (the fore-cuddy). 
What happy times they had in that craft! 

There was one: curious reminiscence at 


Wauwinet of my 1877 visit. At that time 
I had sailed across over there one day, 
taken lunch, and made a note of seeing 
“‘two pretty little children, twins, a girl 
and a boy, nine years old,’’ with their 
names. Happening to inquire for them 
now, the lady of the Pavilion hotel said, 
“IT am the little girl,’ and called her little 
girl, nine years old ! 

One pleasant experietice of the present 
was a trip over to Nantucket by water 
and return by bicycle. The route was 
across the island by a fine ‘‘ state road,” 
over the sheep-moors of olden times (see 
Corner of Jan, 28, 1897) to ‘‘Sconset*’ on 
the ocean side, and thence by a road that 
was neither state nor fine to Wauwinet. 
Uncertain at one point I asked an “ off- 
islander’? whom I met, who proved to be 
a Philadelphia surgeon and who more 


than fulfilled the Scripture test, for al- 
though not compelled he turned and went 
with me not one mile only, but twain! 
When I inquired about the prairie dogs, 
unfortunately imported from the West 
(see Corners of Nov. 23, 1899, and Feb. 1, 
1900), he kindly took me through part of 
a dog village, with its numerous mounds, 
But not a dog was seen. They had grown 
to be such a pest that a bounty had been 
offered to the man who would find some 
way to exterminate them. He found it— 
he poisoned them. An old resident whom 
I afterward met—a schoolmate of my 
early boyhood—told me about it. The 
poison was bi-sulphide of carbon, with 
which cotton waste was saturated and 
placed in the outside (upside) door of 
every mound. And so ended the attempt 
of the prairie dogs of the far West to 
colonize and overrun the island of Nan- 
tucket in the far East ! 

One other memory of my last 
visit to Nantucket was recalled 
by reading, in the ancient ceme- 
tery where friends on “the cliff” 
took me, the inscription on a 
monument to Robert Ratliffe, a 
British sailor. I well remember 
calling on him in the poorhouse 
and his telling me how he was 
shipwrecked on this island in 1820 
and afterwards lived here as a 
ship-rigger, losing at last all his 
money in “the great fire.’ <A 
romantic incident of his early 
life was his service as a British 
seaman on the man-of-war which 
conveyed Napoleon Bonaparte to 
St. Helena in 1815. He described 
to me vividly the appearance of 
the Emperor as he leaned against 
a gun on deck and watched the 
sport of the sailors when they 
‘“‘crossed the line.” You boys 
know how Neptune used in old 
times to come aboard at that 
time, and conduct a sort of civil 
service examination (usually very 
uncivil) of young sailors who had 
never crossed the line before. The 
old man-of-warsman was a humble 
Christian and enjoyed religious 
reading and conversation. 

And now I must say good-by 
to Nantucket, with Whittier’s wish from 
the ‘Exiles, ’”’ which you ought to read. 

God bless the sea-beat island, 
And grant forevermore 

That charity and freedom dwell 
As now upon her shore! 

I close my little vacation by noting 
how many others are taking vacations 
too—everybody going somewhere. So 
everybody meets somebody! On High 
Pole Hill, Provincetown, an Essex County 
minister suddenly appeared ; on the train 
a gentleman and lady from Nebraska; on 
the Woods Hole wharf a New York min- 
ister; on the Nantucket boat a young 
man from Cape Elizabeth and ladies from 
somewhere else—all honorary or active 
Cornerers. A Swedish boy from Provi- 
dence seemed an exception—he knew none 
of our members there. . At last I asked 
him if he knew the animals in Roger Wil- 
liams Park. His face brightened: ‘0, 
yes; I know the elephant and the tigers 


and the new lions!” Ww Y SES) 
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Literature 
A Study of Trusts 


A new question, the most significant 
economic question of the age, has come 
to connect itself with the welfare of 
every person and every household and 
with every kind of business. It is the 
question which Mr. Collier in his volume, 
The Trusts,* discusses under this twofold 
form—What can we do with them? 
What can they do for us? 

The oldest of the trusts, the Standard 
Oil Company, was organized only eigh- 
teen years ago. Two years ago about 
s900,000,000 were represented in indus- 
trial combinations, while the first two 
months of last year business corporations 
were formed with an aggregate capitali- 
gation of $1,100,000,000, and last March a 
single combination was formed of steel 
and allied industries capitalized at 
$200,000,000 with estimated net profits in 
a single year of $40,000,000, 

Already Federal and national legisla- 
tion has grappled with this question, oc- 
cupying much of the time of legislatures 
and courts with apparently small success. 
Attempts are being made to make it a 
political issue, but nearly every political 
party has: put~into its platform this year 
an emphatie declaration against trusts. 
No one can read these declarations with- 
out the conviction that greater popular 
knowledge would yield much more dis- 
crimination in denunciation. Mr. Col- 
lier’s volume is caleulated to enlighten 
the average reader who seeks informa- 
tion on this subject. It contains much 
repetition, which perhaps is necessary 
for the author’s purpose. It describes 
trusts, their forms and growth, their 
legal rights and liabilities, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, the dangers of 
monopoly, the effects of competition. It 
treats of the effects of trusts on wage- 
earners, labor unions and farmers, and 
the relations of the tariff and expansion 
to trusts. It summarizes remedies for 
their evils, 

Mr. Collier discusses this great subject 
rather as a student than an attorney or 
judge, recognizing the fact that the 
movement toward combination in busi- 
ness is yet in its infancy. He holds that 
trusts are the natural sequence of eco- 
nomie development, that the attempt to 
prevent all such combinations of capital 
and skill would be the extreme of folly. 
Yet he recognizes great mischiefs as 
wrought by some of them and greater 
dangers in prospect. It is his conviction 
that the vast majority of these newly 
tormed combinations owe their power to 
the possession of special privileges. 
These are railroad discrimination, such 
tariff rates as are excessive rather than 
protective, unfair taxation and the free 
granting of public franchises. The rem- 
edies proposed are these: ‘ Abolish spe- 
cial privileges, prevent unfair competi- 
tion, compel corporations to sell to all on 
equal terms, give full publicity, prevent 
the evils of over capitalization, make cor- 
porate management honest.’’ The mag- 
nitude of this task will call forth many 
volumes larger than this one. But this 
book will enable any intelligent student 
to comprehend the present situation of 


* The Trusts. By Hon. William Miller Collier. Baker 
« Taylor Co, pp. 338. $1.25. 
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trusts in their economic, political and so- 
cial aspects, and for that purpose today 
it is the most serviceable treatise we 
have seen. 


The Jefferson Encyclopedia * 

Just how much of the doctrinaire wis- 
dom of his time which Thomas Jefferson 
held and set forth is applicable to present 
day life might well be a matter of dis- 
pute. That some of his opinions will 
hold good for all men at all times none 
can doubt. His deserved fame as a polit- 
ical leader and administrator has obscured 
too long his great foresight as an edu- 
cator and as a commentator on the facts 
of ordinary life. 

If the Jeffersonian encyclopedia, com- 
piled by Mr. John P. Foley, which claims 
to give, under strict classification, in a 
volume of more than 1,000 pages every 
valuable opinion of Jefferson uttered or 
written, shall be resorted to as a work of 
reference as much as it deserves to be, it 
is not difficult to foresee a very marked 
gain in popular apprehension of the 
breadth of vision and range of interest 
of the great Virginian. Thus it is com- 
monly supposed that he was atheistical, 
or at best a Unitarian. He was a theist 
and not a tri-theist as so many orthodox 
men of his time were. Under Church and 
State in this encyclopedia will be found 
an array of opinions adverse to any union 
between church and state which would 
delight an English Dissenter seeking for 
weapons in his fight for disestablishment. 
“The people have n;t given the magis- 
trate the care of souls, because they could 
not. They could not because no man has 
the right to abandon the care of his sal- 
vation to another,” he said. ‘The life 
and essence of religion consist in the in- 
ternal persuasion or belief of the mind,” 
he affirmed. He was an individualist in 
religion, like Emerson, claiming for him- 
self the right to believe as he must, and 
giving to others the same right. ‘Our 
particular principles of religion are a sub- 
ject of accountability to God alone,” he 
wrote to Miles King. He held that ‘‘ there 
never was a more pure and sublime sys- 
tem of morality delivered to man than is 
to be found in the four evangelists.” 

The publication of this volume is a 
happy omen of the time when the writ- 
ings of the Fathers of the Constitution 
shall all be accessible in a popular form, 
the wheat being sifted from the chaff, as 
has been done in this volume. Typo- 
graphically it is handsome. 


Contrasts in Fiction 

John Burns Wilson in Until the Day 
Break? has told as uncanny a tale as ever 
sent the shivers down a reader’s back. 
The main idea of the story is not a new 
one. Harry Ainsworth suddenly disap- 
pears in a way that is not explained for 
years. The novelty comes in the working 
out of the plot and the study of the effect 
of the mystery on a keenly sensitive man 
closely related to Ainsworth. The psy- 
chological analysis is carefully done and 
emphasizes the weird effect of the story. 

The philosophical digressions, however, 
retard the action and add nothing to the 
interest. The same is true of the verses 
scattered along, one of which, written by 
the hero to his betrothed, makes us doubt 


+ Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
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the literary ability he is said to possess. 
The final scene, a panegyric on a faithful 
horse, is a curious anti-climax, but on the 
whole the story is well told and inter- 
esting. 

A very different sort of a book is that 
given us by F. Warre Cornish. Sunning- 
well* takes its name from a cathedral 
town, and the principal character of the 
book is Canon Philip More. He is “a 
Churchman without being a dogmatist, a 
critic without being censorious, a Chris- 
tian yet not over-unworldly,” and the 
record of his quiet life is a thread on 
which is strung a series of character 
sketches and delightful essays. 

Essay is almost too formal a word 
to characterize the bright conversations 
packed full of quotable bits. Breeding is 
‘nature plus manners.’”’ Mr. More’s lei- 
sure was due to the fact that “he did not 
throw away the fringes and selvages of 
time.”” We enter into discussions of 
books, hospitality and old-fashioned ways, 
and our interest does not flag as we touch 
on more serious religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. 

Among the people whom we meet none 
are more charming than the Misses Beach, 
who sent out from their girls’ school no 
students, but many sweet-mannered gen- 
tlewomen. We side with the irascible 
old organist in his hatred of novelties, 
and are sure that Miss Crabbe’s last word 
will always be a clever one. The book 
will furnish enjoyment for many quiet 
evenings. 


Life of Edward A. Lawrence, Jr.t 


When Edward A. Lawrence, author of 
Modern Missions in the East, died in 
1893, the Congregational fellowship lost 
one of its most promising men, and stu- 
dents of Christian missions and their 
work lost an interpreter with a rare 
equipment of information, intuition and 
good sense. The biography of Dr. Law- 
rence, written by his mother, Margaret 
Woods Lawrence, is one of those books 
which by reason of its particularity of 
detail, often about things in themselves 
insignificant, gives the reader. data for 
forming with unusual clearness of out- 
line and accuracy of vision the concept 
of how a rare soul grows. Incidentally 
one learns fully of the mode of living ina 
New England Christian clergyman’s home 
during the years covered by the boyhood, 
youth and early manhood of the subject of 
the biographer, and also of the aspirations 
and inspirations of one who at Phillips 
Academy, Yaleand at German universities 
and by travel abroad received a thorough 
education for the work of the Christian 
ministry. As one reads the record of Dr. 
Lawrence’s trip around the world, of his 
penetrating study of Christian mission 
work in foreign lands, of his sane com- 
ments on ways and means for bettering 
mission administration, of his unusual 
combination of the progressive spirit 
with conservative thought, the feeling 
grows which was keen at the time of 
his death, that with him passed away one, 
who, if he had lived to serve as adminis- 
trator of mission board affairs would 


. have brought to the task a wealth of 


knowledge and wisdom which would 
have caused him in due time to have 
been known as a great missionary states. 


*E. P. Dutton & Co, $1.50. 
+ Fleming H. Revell Co, $2.00. 
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man. This biography is valuable, also, be- 
cause of its revelation of what filial and 
maternal love may mean. 


The New Books 


« * @ In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


FICTION 


The Handsome Bepadens. By Katharine 
eng pp. 384. A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago. 
31.50. 


Four beautiful girls and a sprinkling of broth- 
ers in an old Irish castle ; poverty ameliorated 
by chests full of old silken gowns and family 
jewels that can be sold at a pinch. To these 
add a lover apiece and a wicked old man 
whose schemes come to naught, and one has 
a fresh and delightful story of Irish life with 
a character peculiarly its own. 

The Princess Ahmedee. By Roland Champion. 

pp. 308. G. A.S. Wieners, New York. $1.25. 
A romance of the prevailing style, with a non- 
chalant American for a hero and an impossible 
royal court for a setting. Nothing is wanting 
in the line of gorgeous masques, subterranean 
galleries and strange adventure ; but strength, 
spontaneity and delicacy of touch are lacking. 

African Nights Entertainment. 

Dawson. pp. 346. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

JUVENILES 

The Sun Maid. A story of Post Dearborn. By 

Evelyn maynaens. pp. 326. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

New York. $1.50. 
The story of a brave boy and a lovable little 
girl against a background of Indian life and 
adventure. Picturesque and wholesome. 

Bob Kni at's Diary at Poplar Hill School. 

By Charlotte C. Smith. pp. 248. E. P. Dutton & 

Co. New York. $1.50. 
A genuine boy’s book written in boy style. 
Good intentions and broken resolutions, squab- 
bles and reconciliations, through all a good 
heart and a clear conscience. 

Mr. Bunny: His Book. By Adah L. 

Saalfield P ubilishing Co. Akron,O. $1. 
The best that can be said of the wet mes is 
that they are commonplace, while some of the 
pictures are distinctly coarse. 


RELIGION 


The Supreme Leader. By F. Denio, D. D. 
pp. 264. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Bl 25. 


The Bapositor’s. Greek Testament. Vol. II. 
Edited by Rev. R. Nicoll, LL. D. pp. 953. 
Dodd, Mead & C = New York. $7.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Tight er Moments. Edited by F. D. How. pp. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 81.00, 

Fiene incidents and sayings from the note- 
book of Bishop Walsham How, a clergyman 
keenly susceptible to humorous situations. 
Some of these stories are familiar to the pub- 
lic, others will be more appreciated in Eng- 
land than in this country, but many of them 
will amuse at first reading and some will stick 
in the memory. 


Arabia, the Cate of Islam. 
Zwemer. pp. 434. F. H. Revell Co. 


The Temperance sie and Social Re- 
form. Seventh edition. By Joseph Rowntree 
and Arthur Sherwell. pp. 784. Truslove, Han- 
son & Comba. New York. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
Natural History of Selborne. sd Gilbert White. 


A. J. 
50. 


ee 


By Rev. S. M. 
$2.00. 


pp. 476. Maemillan Co. $1.5¢ 
Poems from Shelley and Keats. Selected and 
edited by 8. C. Newsom. pp. 221. 

Notes 


Dr. Joseph Parker of London is to follow 
his autobiography with a volume entitled 
Life as I Have Found It. 

Pierre Loti is on his way to China with the 
French navy, to study the scenes of war and 
the conflicts of civilizations. 

Professor Dowden’s forthcoming book on 
Puritanism and English Literature will have 
especial value for our readers. 

Maemillan & Co, deny that the author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden is the Prin- 
cess Henry of Pless, as stated by The Critic. 

Mr. W. D. Howells is on record as saying of 
the late Stephen Crane that America has not 
produced “a more distinctive and vital tal- 
ent.” 
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A life of Francis Parkman, authorized by 
his family and written by Charles Haight 
Farnham, is announced as one of the forth- 
coming biographies this fall. 

Rev. F. A. Gunsaulus of Chicago and Rev. 
F, A. Bristol of Washington figure as charac- 
ters in the story by.the late Eugene Field 
which a Washington firm is soon to publish. 

Mr. William Nicholson, the English cartoon- 
ist and illustrator, is in this country to study 
characteristics of prominent Americans, pic- 
tures of whom will appear in /arper’s 

Weekly. at oa 

A copy of Mr. Moody’s life by his son, W. R. 
Moody, has been given to every Free Church 
minister, probationist and catechist in the 
Highlands of Scotland by Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Mackinnon, of Ronachan, with whom Mr. 
Moody traveled in Palestine. 

When a book on the outlines of Christian 
dogma gives 112 pages to the Church, eight to 
the Trinity and nine to the atonement, as 
does a recent able book published in England, 
one need be at no loss to guess to what de- 
nomination the author belongs. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, in addition to his various 
other enterprises to promote righteousness 
and peace in the world, has organized the 
Wedding Ring Circle, whose organ is the 
Roundabout, a monthly publication in which 
ladies and gentlemen state their qualifications 
and requirements for matrimony. 





Where the Working Girls Rest 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Could you any evening this summer have 
stepped into the assembly-room at Fernside 
you would have found a merry company gath- 
ered there. The room is a large one, gayly 
decorated with whatever flowers are in bloom. 
Through the door opening on to the piazza one 
ean look far off across the country, for the 
house is high up among the mountains. Some 
of the girls still linger on the steps watching 
the twilight steal in, but as the evening grows 
chilly most of them gather inside. 

The “hostess ”’ plays a lively two-step on 
the piano, and the girls choose partners and 
circle about the room. If there is more en- 
ergy than grace in the movement, it is not the 
less enjoyed. Later there are games in which 
all join with a delight in which there is no 
trace of ennui. A potato race is a novelty, 
and shrieks of laughter arise over unsuccess- 
ful attempts, while the victor receives a round 
of applause. 

It is not the games but the girls themselves 
who are most interesting. They are fre six- 
teen to thirty years old and come from mills, 
factories and shops. Their pay is so small 
that a vacation in the country would be to 
most of them an impossibility were it not for 
this vacation home at Princeton. It was 
founded about ten years ago for the benefit of 
those belonging to the Massachusetts Associ- 
ation of Working Girls’ Clubs, but now work- 
ing girls who are not members of a club are 
admitted. The house accommodates about 
fifty at a time, and each may stay two weeks. 
A girl pays $3 a week, and the remainder of 
the amount necessary is raised among the 
people interested in the work. By an ar- 
rangement with the railroad, tickets are ob- 
tained at reduced rates. 

The girls come from Boston, Providence and 
Fall River, and thus have a chance to become 
acquainted with girls from other cities and 
learn about work and life in those places. 
Some of the girls follow the example of the 
hostess and put on pretty cotton dresses in 
the evening, but most of them wear the shirt 
waist, short skirt and heavy shoes which 
. might almost be called the uniform of the 
working woman. The time when she loaded 
herself with cheap jewelry and flimsy fabric 
has passed; she has learned how to dress, 
Only one who has lived among the girls can 
know them as they are. It is impossible to 
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come in contact with them without becoming 
interested. Some of them are delightful to 
meet; others may speak with an appalling 
disregard of grammar and show entire ig. 
norance of certain social conventionalities 
which we have been taught to regard as im. 
portant, but their lack of self-consciousnegs 
and absolute sincerity more than offset these 
lacks. They are devoted to each other and 
wonderfully self-sacrificing where their fami- 
lies are concerned. 

The house is delightfully situated and there 
are walks and climbs in all directions. A 
housekeeper sees that the domestic arrange- 
ments run smoothly and the girls help in the 
dish-washing and some of the light work. A 
hostess with her assistants takes charge of 
the social side. 

This fortnight is the only relaxation which 
the girls have during the entire year, and 
every moment is enjoyed to its fullest extent, 

IN THE COUNTRY 

Just outside of a little Massachusetts vil- 
lage is.an old-fashioned farmhouse. At one 
side is an orchard where the apples are ripen- 
ing. In the rear one sees a large barn and at 
the other side a large flower garden. It is the 
typical well-kept New England farm. If one 
enters the house, the interior is more delight- 
ful than the outside promised. The hall is 
papered with quaint old picture paper and 
furnished with antique chairs and tables, 
The other rooms are as charming, though no- 
where has convenience been sacrificed to ef- 
fect. 

In the dining-room one’s attention is at- 
tracted by the table, with sixteen seats— 
rather a good-sized family. Then one remem- 
bers the group of girls sitting under the big 
butternut tree and the little ones racing along 
the road. Yes, there is a large family here— 
anda happy one. The house is not connected 
with any association ; it is the summer home 
of a woman who wants to share her good times 
with others. So she invites children and girls 
from the city to visit her. 

In July the little ones come, under the 
charge of caretakers. How they do enjoy 
themselves! On the very steps they are met 
by a hospitable bulldog who wrinkles up his 
nose so queerly that they can’t help laughin.g 
Then there are the hens and ducks and cows 
and—just think of it—a little donkey which 
they can drive in a tiny dogeart! They romp 
and play for a fortnight and then go back to 
the city brown and healthy. 

In August come the older girls. They are 
younger than those at Princeton, the most of 
them about twenty, but many have been 
wage-earners for years. They are interested 
in the novelties of farm life and enjoy the ani- 
mals as much as the little ones do. Three 
times a week there are long rides in the large 
“family carriage” and every day long walks 
through the woods and fields. 

A housekeeper is in charge and as often as 
she can the owner of the house comes out 
from the city to stay with the girls. If it is 
possible for some days to be pleasanter than 
others they are the days when she is there. 

These two houses furnish good illustrations 
of what is being done among the working 
girls. Critics are not wanting who shrug 
their shoulders and assert the uselessness of 
attempts to help them. But those most ready 
to criticise are those who know the least of 
what they speak. One woman who knew 
summed up her decision, “*‘ Why, it isn’t char- 
ity at all, for the girls teach us quite as much 
as we teach them.” MA. oH. 


* 


The last trip of the year was made by the 
Floating Hospital Sept. 8. The unusual heat 
of the summer has sent more patients than 
ever before to the boat and the illnesses have 
been more severe. Trips have been made 
every week day since July 5, with the excep- 
tion of a few stormy days, and the work stops 
now from lack of funds. It is hoped next 
year to run well into September. 
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Consulting State Editors: Sec. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Messrs. J. H. Babbitt, West Brattleboro; H. L. Bailey, 
Middletown Springs; Evan Thomas, Essex Junction 


A pastor who has taken 
a quiet country parish, 
after years of .success- 
ful service in large city churches, re- 
cently remarked: ‘I fear the effect of 
small audiences upon the quality of my 
preaching.” But what shall a young 
man do who starts with a handicap of 
that kind? The law of supply and de- 
mand works remorselessly in the devel- 
opment of pulpit ability. Preachers are 
made and unmade by their audiences. 
Does the country minister receive full 
credit for the measure of success he 
achieves ? 


The Preacher 
and His Audience 


Experience shows 
that the personal 
equation is all-impor- 
tant for the suecess of any religious 
work, whether in parish or in mission. 
Given the right man, and he ean trans- 
form any field, however difficult. - For 
this reason standards of qualification 
should be kept high. Is it too much to 
hope that the time will come when men 
and women of highest culture, indepen- 
dent of financial considerations, will be 
found to give themselves to the slow 
work of leavening the lives found in re- 
mote rural communities? The church 
needs such consecrated lives; society 
needs them. Such service will be found 
worth the sacrifice. 


A Call for 
Consecrated Culture 


The Church Publishing * 


BY REV. HENRY LINCOLN BAILEY, MIDDLE- 
TOWN SPRINGS 


Until a recent date this title would have re- 
ferred chiefly to the Vermont Chronicle, for 
more than seventy years the organ of our 
churches in this state. Its career was pre- 
sented in these columns last December, so 
that further obituary remarks are unneces- 
Sary. 

But we are not left: entirely desolate by its 
decease. The Congregationalist, its legal 
heir, is giving us in monthly broadsides a 
service which is appreciated by all its readers. 
Then we have another state paper, unpreten- 
tious but valuable. The Vermont Missionary, 
now in its eleventh year, claims only to repre- 
sent the Domestic Missionary Society, but its 
field is really broader. Itdeals specially with 
the work and workers in the missionary 
churehes, but there are few events of note in 
the larger parishes that escape the eagle eye 
of Secretary-editor Merrill, and the result 
Is @ very readable four-column, four-page 
monthly, circulating in all our churches and 
keeping us informed, in condensed para- 
graphs, of the Congregational happenings of 
Vermont. Without the least change in its 
program, it is recognized and welcomed as our 
State paper. 

Over against the process of generalization, 
whereby the New England papers have been 
absorbed by The Congregationalist, is the 
process of specialization, whereby the local 
church has its own newspaper. This is nota 
new thing in the religious world, for some 
city churches have been at it for years. But 
most Vermont churches have smal! constitu- 
encies, and a magazine like the Broadway 
Tabernacle Tidings from New York would 
here be impracticable, editorially and finan- 
cially. 





* Sixth in the series on Evolution of the Church in 
Vermont. 


It is not our largest churches, however, that 
are trying this experiment. Three papers are 
now issued in different sections of the state. 
At Barton Our Church Work is in its third 
volume, a monthly with four three-column 
pages nine by twelve inches. At Bellows 
Falls the Parish Visitor was published last 
year for that parish; this year it is merged in 
a new paper with the same name issued at 
Ludlow for the Bellows Falls, Springfield, 
Chester, Ludlow and Tyson churches. It isa 
larger sheet, but appears only bimonthly. 
From Middletown Springs comes the smallest 
of the trio, the Pulpit Telephone, monthly. 

The local paper is valuable for keeping the 
work of the church before its whole constitu- 
ency. The non-resident, the farmer on a 
back road, the shut-in, the stay-at-home are 
in this way brought into touch with affairs as 
if regular in church attendance. It binds the 
parish together. It reaches practically every 
family, subscriber or not. One of these three 
papers is sent to every absent member, as a 
reminder twelve times a year that the bond is 
not forgotten by the church. A sense of re- 
sponsibility is perhaps reawakened in the ab- 
sentee, with occasional financial benefit to the 
church. The paper goes to many who have 
taken letters elsewhere but are happy to keep 
thus in touch with the old home church. The 
editor can deal with parish events from a 
church standpoint, and can comment on cer- 
tain phases of church work or advertise en- 
tertainments more fully than time or propri- 
ety allows in the pulpit. The benevolent so- 
cieties may be exploited more fully to the 
whole parish instead of to the few who hap- 
pen to hear a missiohary sermon. Every de- 
partment of church work is brought to the 
notice of every parishioner. Fellowship with 
neighboring churches may be cultivated. 
This is specially secured through the quadri- 
lateral Parish Visitor in Union. Conference. 

The financing of a chureh paper is influ- 
enced by its size, its advertising and its sub- 
scription list and price. Payment of sub- 
scription is more or less voluntary. The aim 
of the paper might be partially defeated by 
too rigid a business manager. Two of these 
papers, at twenty-five cents a year, derive a 
part of their income from advertising, which 
does not encroach unduly upon the reading 
matter. The Telephone, at ten cents and 
without advertisements, pays its expenses 
because the work is done entirely by the pas- 
tor—an unusual form of pastoral labor but 
justified by results. The pastor at Pittsford, 
in much less time and with trifling expense, 
uses his typewriter and mimeograph to pro- 
duce occasionally a nine by twelve page of 
Congregational Church Items, which is dis- 
tributed at the church. 

Another phase of “the church publish- 
ing’ is seen in a forthcoming volume edited 
by Rev. C. E. Hayward of Jericho Center, 
Institutional Methods for Country Churches, 
in one chapter of which the church news- 
paper is, discussed at greater length than 
space here permits and by an editor of longer 
experience in this line of work. 

Often the calendar assumes in miniature 
the functions of a church paper. Presumably 
it is published weekly through the year, but 
Bennington issues it in larger size than usual 
for the busiest season only, centering around 
the annual meeting, and some churches, like 
East Hardwick, have ‘a monthly leaflet. The 
chief objection to the calendar is its expense, 
which to little churches and to some large 
ones is a serious matter.- Yet it may be ques- 
tioned if the calendar is not worth its cost, 
even if secured by economy at some other 


point. ‘ 
Mention ought also to be made of the annual 


which 


statements of the larger churches, 
serve as handbooks for the year. Rutland’s 
uniform series of thirteen marks well the 
growth of the church during the present pas- 
torate. 

The church as a whole has not yet learned 
the power and value of printer’s ink and the 
true economy of employing it. One of our 
pastors writes, ‘‘I believe the printing press 
is one of the minister’s foremost assistants,”’ 
and to this sentiment my long experience 
adds a hearty Amen. 


The Outflowing Tide 
BY PRINCIPAL JOHN M, COMSTOCK 


“Thou shalt remember the town wherein 
thou wast born, and the church wherein thou 
wast born again.”’ This text may not be found 
in the ten words spoken by the Lord through 
Moses, but its spirit is recognized both in the 
law and the gospel. Let an instance, one from 
many, suggest an application. The writer has 
in mind an old Vermont town, somewhat re- 
mote from the ordinary lines of travel, among 
the foothills of the Green Mountains. Like 
other farming towns, it has not thriven under 
modern conditions of life. For fifty years its 
population has steadily diminished, and the 
figures of the new census, when they see the 
light, will show a loss of thirteen per cent. in 
the last decade. For the previous decade the 
loss was nearly sixteen per cent. The town 
was formerly one of considerable wealth, and 
to the stranger driving over its well-kept roads 
and through the long street of its tidy and 
attractive village it seems still to be the home 
of a prosperous people. 

These appearances deceive ; for the wealthy 
residents of a past generation are dead, and 
their wealth has gone—not with them, it is 
true, yet away from their former homes. Few 
families possess a competence, and those who 
“make money” in any pursuit are not many. 
But the town is in no sense “‘ decadent.”’ Its 
general moral tone is high, and its people are 
intelligent, patronize its public library and 
maintain good schools. 

On Sundays its two pastors have good congre- 
gations. The Congregational church has a 
noble record of more than a century, and for 

many years has sent out a constant stream of 
young men and women to the more active and 
promising life of the cities. Its present mem- 
bership contains a large number of young 
people, most of whom will doubtless follow in 
the same path. The church’s plant is well 
adapted to its needs, and it has every outward 
indication of prosperity. But the financial 
committee finds each year a hard struggle to 
make both ends meet. It is done, but with 
great difficulty.. Necessary repairs and im- 
provements are a heavy strain. Toall appear- 
ance this embarrassment must increase rather 
than diminish. The additions to the church last 
year have not been exceeded for nearly fifty 
years; but these accessions, though a large 
proportion were adults, brought little financial 
gain. 

Now forthe “application ’’ of thetext. This 

*is atypical town. There are many like it in 
rural New England. Would it not be a gen- 
erous act, perhaps even a duty, for prosperous 
men and women who have gone out from these 
country towns to inquire into the needs of the 
churches where they received their first train- 
ing in righteousness, and with unobtrusive 
sympathy to seek to lighten the burdens and 
further the work of those whom they have 
left behind? Let them not wait to be asked. 


There is a pardonable pride in these country 
towns, especially in our own state, which is 
loath to ask aid but will not fail to appreciate 
it when offered. 


Communities like the one 
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described do not seek the help of a home 
missionary society ; but have they not a claim 
upon their prospered sons and daughters ? 


Hyde Park’s New Edifice 

The chureh in Hyde Park is a fine illustra- 
tion of the possibilities in a union of religious 
forces. For many years there has been but 
one Protestant service in the village, the con- 
gregation worshiping in a union house. Of 
late this service has been left wholly to the 
Congregationalists, and while at the begin- 
ning of the present pastorate the church or- 
ganization was small, numbering less than a 
score of resident members, the attendance at 
all meetings has been large, the minister fre- 
quently finding in his audience representatives 
of six or eight different denominations. 

Rey. F. C. Taylor came to this pastorate 
direct from Yale Seminary jn 1891. With rare 
tact and address he has welded together the 
different elements inthe congregation, and has 
seen the church membership increase more 
than threefold, some of its officers having 
come from other communions. Under his 
ministry the church has come to self-support, 
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cessible to an undergraduate. From the Di- 
vinity School he received in 1890 his degree 
anda graduate fellowship covering two years, 
which he spent in German universities and at 
Yale, the latter making him a Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in 1892. 

He then accepted a call to South Norwalk, 
and at once took his place as a preacher of 
unusual vigor and a successful leader in all 
branches of church work. During his min- 
istry 250 members: have been added, a debt ‘of 
$35,000 has* been canceled and the church 
has initiated efforts for the religious instruc- 
tion of the young and the promotion of civic 
reform and Christian citizenship. 

The new field is exceptionally inviting. 
The church is united, wide-awake, progress- 
ive and admirably organized for aggressive 
work. Its forty years have seen unbroken 
harmony and healthy growth. During the 
past ten years the membership has increased 
nearly fifty per cent. Burlington’s popula- 
tion is steadily increasing. The church is 
closely identified with the university and oc- 
cupies a position of influence in the intellec- 
tual, social and religious life of the city and 
county. T. 





HYDE PARK CHURCH 


increased the pastor’s salary, secured a par- 
sonage and Sept. 20 dedicates a new house 
of worship. 

The building stands upon a lot deeded to the 
church many years ago. It is a wooden struc- 
ture of Gothic style, the interior finished in 
southern pine. The audience-room is 60 x 40,° 
and connects with Sunday school room by 
two large rising doors. Opening into the Sun- 
day school room by large double doors are two 
classrooms and a ladies’ parlor. Below, con- 
veniently arranged, are a dining-room and a 
kitchen. The building has running water, is 
heated by two furnaces and lighted by elec- 
tricity. The windows are of cathedral glass, 
most of them memorial. The expense of 
building, aside from lot, is about $7,000, and 
all is provided for at the time of dedication. 
The old union house has been sold, and is to 
be used for business purposes. The dedica- 
tion program includes the sermon by Rev. 
C. H. Merrill, addresses by neighboring pas- 
tors, and dedicatory prayer by Rev. C. H. 
Howard. 


A New Pastor for Burlington 


College Street Chureh rejoices in a new 
leader, Rev. Gerald H. Beard, Ph. D., of 
South Norwalk, Ct. He will come to his new 
field Oct. 1 with an intellectual equipment of 
high order and an enviable record in the 
pastorate. He came to this country from 
England when nine years old and entered 
early upon a business career, from which he 
withdrew in 1883 to prepare for Yale College. 
Here graduated at the head of his class in 
1887, ng the highest literary honor ac- 


. Baptist and Methodist churches. 


Miss Hartig Among the Churches 


The illustrated addresses of Miss Lydia 
Hartig descriptive of her recent visit to the 
mission educational institutions of the West 
and South are proving very popular with the 
churches, and cannot fail to stimulate fresh 
interest in “this important phase of home 
mission work. These are delivered under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, who plan to have Miss Hartig speak at 
several places in every county in the state. 


Among the Churches 


ROCHESTER mourns the loss of Mr. George F. 
Knowlton, for 40 years a beloved deacon of this 
chureh, who died in Brattleboro Aug. 9. 

CYESTER has slated the roof of its house of wor- 
ship, graded the grounds and made other repairs 
and improvements. The pastor, Rev. H. L. Ballou, 
spent the summer in Europe. 


EssEX JUNCTION observed Children’s Day Aug. 
29, the 40th anniversary of the organization of the 
school, out of which have grown the Congregational, 
The school has 
had practicaliy but one superintendent, D. H. Ma- 
comber, to whose skillful and energetic leadership 
it owes in a great measure its continued growth and 
prosperity. 

LUDLOow recently observed, under the leadership 
of Y. M. C. A. workers, the 25th anniversary of the 
great revival of 1875, which affected profoundly 
the religious life of the community and added 
greatly to the membership and strength of the 
churches. The anniversary was largely attended 
by many non-residents who were active in the re- 
vival, among them Rev. 8. P. Cook, now of Pittsfield, 
Mass., who was pastor of the Congregational church 
at that time and active in Y. M. C. A. work. 
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Green Mountain Views 
From Within and Without 


With the Vermont Broadside we present appro. 
priate View Points from two men well known in 
relation to the Congregational life of the state. 


‘* The Chronicle has fulfilled its mission and has 
finished its course. So far as anything outside our 
borders can supply its place, The Congregation. 
alist does it. The Broadsides have the genuine 
aroma of Vermont, and bring before us what is 
best worth preserving in the record of the life of 
our churches. We do not see how you can do 
anything better for us than you are doing.’’— 
Prin. J. M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 

‘« The question of the value of a state denomina- 
tional paper has assumed entirely new relations 
since The Congregationalist has given such large 
space to the local interests of Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Asa member of the committee to act 
upon the disposition of the Vermont Chronicle, | 
became confident that the new methods of The 
Congregationalist enabled it to cover satisfactorily 
the ground formerly occupied by the local journals, 
The result seems to justify the impression. The 
needs of the Vermont churches seem to me to be 
served in a more comprehensive way by the use 
of Broadsides in The Congregationalist than they 
could be by a distinctively state paper. The loss 
of a large amount of local items is abundantly com- 
pensated for by the larger and wider service.'’— 
Rev. 0. S. Davis, Ph. D., Newtonville, Mass. 

It is to be observed that these words are conclu- 
sive as to the real value of state religious journals 
in the light of such service as The Congregational- 
ist is able to render. 

Let us call your attention also to the fact that 
25 cents will secure this paper to any of your friends 
until Jan. 1,1901. This offer, if improved within 
one week, will include three copies of The Christian 
World number, the first of the month, of The Con- 
gregationalist ! 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P, Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


The United States and China 


In the question of China every civilized 
nation is interested; for there is threat- 
ened the most momentous change in the 
condition of mankind since the Turkish 
invasion of Europe seven centuries ago, 
and no nation having frontage on the Pa- 
cific Ocean can avoid such consequences 
to itself as may arise from the dispersion 
of the Chinese, or from a new organiza- 
tion of their labor or: their military 
power. 

The possession of the Philippines sim- 
ply brings us closer to this problem, which 
we could not escape in any event, and 
our responsibility for the Chinese popula- 
tion now in those islands brings additional 
care, for they are the basis of the eco. 
nomic life of the islands, especially in the 
towns. 

We are thus in a sense already partners 
in the coming reorganization of the Chi- 
nese race, and one of the powers that 
have a foothold in Chinese lands. 

The real issue in China at the present 
moment is whether the attempt shall be 
made to help the Chinese to = pe them- 
selves to western conditions while keep- 
ing them in the area of the world’s trade, 
or whether the most ancient civilization 
of the world, and one of the fairest parts 
of the earth’s surface, shall be parceled 
out among three or four European powers. 

In this issue the interest of the United 
States is clearly for the continuance of 
China under a rejuvenated Chinese gov- 
ernment. We do not want to annex any 
Chinese province, but we do want un- 
trammeled access to all the Chinese prov- 
inces. We ought not to permit Russia, 
France, Germany or sage to enlarge 
their territories by subtracting from the 
world’s markets such Chinese territory 
as they can lay hands upon. 

The possession of the Philippines does 
not enlarge our rights, but does empha- 
size our duty to demand the “‘open door’ 
in China. For the United States is not 
only a great commercial nation and 4 
world power; it is now a near neighbor 
to China, and a sharer in the future of 
Asia.—Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart 
Harvard University, in Boston Globe. 
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Life 


Pointers 


Contributions already taken up in various 
churches illustrate what may be done for the 
Galveston survivors. Tabernacle Church and 
School, Salem, contributed $80 last Sunday. 
A prayer meeting in the Dane Street Church, 
Beverly, made an offering of $17. Doubtless 
many other churches will make similar gifts. 

The problem treated in the article headed 
The Outflowing Tide, on page 385, is dupli- 
eated in numerous parishes, particularly in 
the Green Mountain State, which, being es- 
sentially rural, has perhaps greater difficulty 
than any other in holding its young people. 
As an initial step in solving the problem, 
we suggest that Vermont institute an “Old 
Home Week.” Should it fail in securing the 
appointment of dates for general observance, 
let individual churches or towns take the in- 
itiative, as was done in New Hampshire prior 
to the official recommendation of Governor 
Rollins. 


Improvements at Central Church, 
Chelsea 


As a result of the gift of an unknown friend, 
marked changes have been wrought on the 
exterior and interior of the house of worship. 
The conditions of the gift required that the 
church effect certain improvements in the 
auditorium to accompany the erection of a 
two-story addition, the means for which were 
to be provided by the generous friend. The 
church has accomplished its part of the con- 
dition and worshiped in the improved audi- 
torium last Sunday. <A good congregation 
viewed with satisfaction the tasteful interior 
decorations, which have renewed and im- 
proved the auditorium, vestry and hallways. 
Besides the refrescoing and varnishing a new 
carpet has been laid. 

The work on the exterior brick addition is 
progressing rapidly, the foundation and first 
story being nearly finished. The building 
will provide excellent opportunities for en- 
larged Bible school work and for the varied 
gatherings of young people, the girls’ club, 
the men’s guild and the boys’ work. Not- 
withstanding that the first six months of the 
year gathered in sixty-five new members, 
about half of them men, and all but twelve of 
whom came on confession, there are now 
many candidates for membership waiting to 
be received at the first fall communion, a con- 
dition full of cheer to the people and the 
pastor, Rev. R. A. MacFadden. The opening 
day, last Sunday, was the thirtieth anniversary 
of the laying of the corner stone. 


A Munificent Gift 

The new Globe Church of Woonsocket, R. I., 
was filled to its utmost capacity on the even- 
ing of Sept. 6. The crowd, representing a 
majority of the neighboring towns both in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, listened to 
an impressive service. A chorus of sixteen of 
the city’s best singers, led by an orchestra 
and the new organ, rendered an elaborate 
program of classical music. Mrs. Harriet R. 
Ballou, the donor, sat in the front part of the 


, auditorium and, after the invocation by Dr. 


Henry Fairbanks of St. Johrsbury, stood 
while her letter of presentation was read. 


Four former pastors took part in the exercises: | 


Rey. Messrs. G. W. Brooks of Dorchester, 
Mass., H. E. Johnson of East Providence, 
E. S. Gould of Providence, and M. S. Hart- 
well of Falmouth, Me. Rev. F. J. Goodwin 
of Pawtucket preached effectively on the real 
meaning of the church, and Rev. J. J. Woolley 
of Pawtucket offered the dedicatory prayer. 
Rey. James C. Alvord, the present pastor, has 
been in charge since 1893. 

The edifice, which stands on a gentle eleva- 








tion surrounded by a small park, crowns the 
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long slope of Globe Hill, which rises from the 
heart of the city. Behind stands the manse, 
finished and occupied since last November. 
The architecture of the church is early French 
Renaissance and is carried out both on the 
exterior and interior to the smallest details. 
The structure is of brick, heavily trimmed 
with Indiana sandstone, elaborately carved 
about the portals. Inside the street floor is 
divided, on the right into an octagonal audito- 
rium rising into a dome, on the left into com- 
modious rooms for the Sunday school, the 
women’s societies and pastor’s study. Below 
are the latest conveniences for the social life 
of the congregation which a church in a mill 
city so constantly needs. The stores of pretty 


china and fine linen are a joy to the house- 
Near the pul- 


wifely hearts of the matrons. 





and Work of the Churches . 


beneath the stately elms, and so far as known 
not one of the hymn-books has been wantonly 
injured or abstracted. Special pains have 
been taken with the music, a fund to meet 
this expense being raised in the beginning. 
Congregational singing was led by cornet, 
clarinet and cabinet organ, while an accepta- 
ble soloist rendered gospel hymns. The 
preaching was brief and practical, mainly by 
laymen, though Mr. Yeoman and Rev. 
George F. Kenngott of Lowell (who brought 
a choir of thirty young people from his 
church) and one or two other pastors spoke; 
but the aim was to find either some resident 
layman, or one formerly living there, in whom 
the community felt entire confidence. 

In the nature of things it was well-nigh 
impossible to follow up these meetings, as the 





GLOBE CHURCH, WOONSOCKET, R. L. 


pit is a bronze tablet commemorating Cyrus 
W. Ballou and Robert Blake, husband and 
father of Mrs. Ballou, and recording the fact 


‘that the latter ministered to this ¢hurch as 


deacon for a full half-century. The church, 
manse and grounds, valued at from $30,000 to 
$40,000, are a gift from Mrs. Ballou without 
incumbrance of any sort. A. 


Summer and Fall in Lowell 


An interesting experiment with open-air 
preaching has been tried during the summer in 
the suburban town of Tewksbury where the 
Congregational church faces the village com- 
mon, the terminus of the electric line from Low- 
ell. Seeing this village green filled every fair 
Sunday with an orderly company, the church 
felt itself called to preach the gospel to 
them, and under the leadership of Rev. J. H. 
Yeoman, the pastor, it has successfully main- 
tained a pleasant«Sunday afternoon service 
throughout the summer. The attendance has 
sometimes exceeded 400 and there has been no 
disturbance. The patrolman has found no 
more burdensome duty than to place settees 


audience returned by electrics to the neigh- 
boring city, but so sure are all concerned of 
the value of the services that the desire to re- 
sume them next summer is unanimous. The 
chureh has found also that attendance on its 
own services increased during the continuance 
of these extra meetings, so that the testimony 
as to their good effect is complete. Mr. Yeo- 
man has proved his superior executive ability 
in foreseeing and guarding against the dan- 
gers incidental to such efforts, and the unus- 
ual degree of success attained has been largely 
due to his tactful methods. 

The growth of our foreign work was strik- 
ingly revealed on Labor Day by the gathering 
of over 700 Swedes at one picnic resort to at- 
tend the fifth annual State Convention of the 
Swedish Congregational Christian Endeavor 
Societies of the state. The meeting continued 
all day, and was notable for the musical fea- 
tures and for the satisfaction felt in the 
growth of the organization, A brass band 
added to the cheer, and, besides the Swedish 
pastor’s addresses, Dr. F. E. Emrich of South 
Framingham spoke on the Duty of Parents to 
Young People. G. H. J. 
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D Linpb, J., Dover, Minn., to Scandinavian Ch., Fargo, | 

A Parish Card Catalogue ND. Agodabe 
BY REV. HARRIS G. HALE, BROOKLINE, LINDEN, ARCHIBALD W.,, Chicago Sem., to Gardner 

MASS. * and Rose Valley, N. D. .Accepts. 
LYMAN, EUGENE W., Yale Sem., to Bennington and 
The necessity of a parish catalogue of some _ Barton Landing, V t. Accepts. 
sort must be recognized by every pastor. I MERRILL, CHas. W., Claremont, Cal., to Oroville. 
" : » oe . . Accepts. ‘ 

have found a simple card catalogue, such as MvuTTART, Wo. L., Richmond, Me., to Glocester, 

the following: R.I. Accepts. 


PRATT, D. BUTLER, Beecher Memorial Ch., Brook- 
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Salt Rheum 


You may call it eezema, tetter or milk crust, 

But no matter what you eall it, this skin 
disease which comes in patches that burn, 
itch, discharge a watery matter, dry and scale, 
owes its existence to the presence of humors 
in the system. 


NAME . .20.02 coccccecccccccee seescorevesessnccacoess a ‘ ; 
es lyn, N. Y., to Faith Church, Springfield, Mass. It will continue to exist, annoy, and per- 
Pee re breeces ph nesbarrees} om ttre ioe ar PRESTON, WM. F., Augusta, Mich., to Onondaga. | haps agonize, as long as these humors remain. 
United with Church ........0...cc cece cocsee: seeneoee Accepts. It is always radically and erm é 
Qualifications _ REEVE, JouN C., © ‘ole Camp, Mo., to Jennings, Ok1. pir by y y permanently 
saree a phaaems CR are ae DRT CG ROBINSON, C. W., to remain at Dawson and Tap- | ” Se 
Present Activity... ....ciceccccccccsteces soceces sebee pan, N. D., for a year. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
IIS 5 fash gc SON Eich naignncws sce cakeuns Sees ones Continued on page 390. | which dispels all humors, and is positively 


of immense advantage. Each individual in 
the parish, man, woman or child, is repre- 
sented by acard. A new family is promptly 
registered and arranged in its alphabetical 
place. Each addition to a family means a 
new card. It gives in brief form a summary 
of the individual’s relation to'the church. 
Some of the advantages are obvious. For 
example, it aids the memory as to names and 
addresses. It is the less obvious uses I wish 
to speak of. The catalogue is a great help in 
calling. You can look it over at any moment 
and determine where an afternoon’s work 
or a week’s work will count for most. You 


can select a number of cards and slip them | 
into your pocket. They will remind you of | 
certain calls which should be made. I al- | 


ways have in my pocket a number of these 


cards, reminding me that certain people are | 


sick, or for some other reason should be 
called upon. 

If properly kept, this catalogue will sug- 
gest people who are fitted for certain kinds of 
work. Your music committee asks for a list 
of those who can be drawn upon to play the 
piano for the prayer meetings. You have 
learned that this or that one in the parish is a 
pianist, and have recorded the fact. The list 
requested is forthcoming from the space op- 
posite “ Qualifications.”” It is often easy to 
remember who in the parish are doing work, 
while it is not easy to keep in mind all not so 
engaged. Blank spaces after ‘“ Activity” 
indicate this atonece, If every card has some- 


thing in this space, you have a perfect work- | 


ing parish. 

Probably every minister goes up in some 
way to spy out the land once in two months 
in search of those who should unite with the 
ehurch at the coming communions. The 
whole field is before you in a catalogue of this 
sort. Indeed, it is a device of general utility. 
It means clerical work, especially at the out- 
set, but my experience has proved that it is 
worth the while and the labor. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ADKINS, JAMES B., formerly of Ottawa, Kan., to 
Belchertown, Mass. Accepts. 

BAYLIS, CHAS. T., Brecksville, O., to superintend- 
ency of Anti-Saloon League, Cincinnati. Accepts. 
His address will be 420 Elm Street. 

BEALS, CHAS. E., Stoneham, Mass., accepts call to 
Second Ch., Greenfield. 

BURLEIGH, B. WADE, Hawarden, Io., to First Ch., 
McGregor. Accepts. 

CROSSLAND, GEORGE E., Cincinnati, Io., to Olivet 
Ch., Kansas City, Mo. Accepts. 

Day, WM. H., First Ch., Aurora, IIL, accepts, for 
the winter only, call to associate pastorate First 
Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

DAVIs, THOMAS M., Deering, Me., declines call to 
Bristol. 

Dopp, ARTHUR C., National City, Cal., to Rialto. 
Accepts. 

Downs, CHAs. A., Hartford Sem., to Michigan, 
N. D., where he has supplied for three months. 
Accepts. 

ELDRIDGE, ARTHUR F., Lowell, Vt., to Pawlet. 
Accepts. 

Goupy, ARTHUR L., Lawrence, Kan., to Sycamore. 
Accepts. : 
HEYHOE, ALBERT, Training School, Philadelphia, 
to Camp Memorial Ch., New York city. Accepts. 
HUTCHINSON, WM. A., Ward, Col., to joint pas- 

torate Cobden and Alto Pass, Ill. 

KENNEDY, RICHARD H., formerly of San Mateo, 
Cal., to Albany, Ore. Accepts. 

LANGDALE, THOs-G., to remain as permanent pas- 
tor at Waubay, 8 _D., where he has been supply- 
ing for three months. Accepts. 


| unequaled for all cutaneous eruptions. 
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, : 100 cos: $1.25, postpaid. 
Mail orders carefully filled, Single copies, 4 cts.; 50, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 


View Points. 

No. 25, The Tendon for 1900; No. 26, Grace 

pals Meat; 27, True Method of Giving. 

4 : No. 19, Church Incorporation. 
] C [ S () 10 cts. per copy; 85.00 a 100 postpaid. 
. ERD 
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Is it too early to seriously con- 
sider your glove wants? 





| Here are some that should compel 














Winter and Washington Sts., Boston. 


COLONIAL. 


There is no lack of colonial feeling in the 
| designs of the new century. In every room in 
| the house the colonial influence is spreading, 
| and we sell nearly as many antique patterns 
| this year as we do modern. 

Here is a sideboard of the present year, and 
it is all tinged with the classic ardor. Straight 
lines, simplicity of pattern, extreme width to 
depth, oval fronts and cross-banded edges are 
strongly in evidence. 

The extreme height is only 4 1-2 feet, yet 
the mirror is 50 inches wide. The pillars on 
either side are detached and thrown about 10 
inches forward of the back. This gives a wide, 
roomy shelf above the mirror. 

The panels are recessed with burl centers. The drawer fronts are convexed. 
The trimmings are of solid brass. It is really a beautiful piece. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


y us to advertise The Prophylactic Tooth Brush. It will pay us hand- 
value clean teeth and better health for themselves and their children will use it. 
Curved handle and face to fit the 

aporrece Hie toatl | Hots tn Randis ond book ‘0 to 
“1 for free booklet “* Tooth Truths.” 
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The Business Outlook 


The most remarkable feature of the general 
trade situation the past week was an erratic 
movement of raw cotton, the fluctuations and. 
quotations of which being at times very vio- 
lent. The sharp advance in cotton was due to 
the Government crop report showing a heavy 
diminution in the yield compared with a year 
ago; the succeeding and equally sharp decline 
was caused, it is stated, by profit taking on 
the part of speculators in cotton futures. As 
a result of the situation of cotton in this coun- 
try at the present time, many manufacturers 
find themselves placed in-rather an embarrass- 
ing position. For example, the price of the 
raw material is so high that unless the con- 
verted products are advanced there is no profit 
in manufacturing ; as prices for the converted 
product cannot well be advanced, owing to the 
condition of the market for the goods, manu- 
facturers say that there remains one of two 
alternatives, to wit: to reduce wages or to en- 
tirely shut down their mills. In the mean- 
time they are holding off in the hope that cot- 
ton will take a slump.to a point where it will 
allow them to keep going at a profit. The 
other phase of the high price of raw cotton is 
a stimulation which it has given to all lines of 
Southern trade. 

The corn crop is now out of danger from 
frost and about an average yield will be har- 
vested. More gratifying reports are coming 
to hand regarding the iron and steel industry. 
Authorities claim that the corner has been 
turned and priées are much firmer and that 
there is a better demand than has been seen 
for some few months past. In structural and 
finish material there is quite a large business 
and activity is becoming almost universal in 
the iron region. 

Boots and shoes are at last beginning to re- 
cover from the long period of idleness which 
has afflicted this industry; more orders are 
coming forward, and manufacturers are look- 
ing to an early return to normal conditions. 
Similar conditions obtain in the wool market, 
although current sales are still very small by 
comparison with a year ago. Shipbuilding 
was never more active in this country than at 
the present time, and it is probable that dur- 
ing the next four or five years this particular 
branch will experience an unprecedented 
boom, owing to the great increase in our ex- 
port business. 

Money continues easy in spite of the efflux 
of funds to the interior with which to move 
the crops. A German loan of 20,000,000 marks 
has recently been placed in this country, but 
it is not thought that exports of gold on this 
account will be heavy, at least not right 
away. 

In regard to the speculative situation, the 
market has latterly shown some degree. of 
weakness, to be accounted for mainly by pro- 
fessional bear hammering on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


The dissatisfied citizens who cannot vote 
with any of the parties are calling for a non- 
partisan party as the only one that can fulfill 
the democratic ideal. That will be just the 
thing. More than a score of non-sectarian re- 
ligious seets have been organized for the ex- 
press purpose of gathering in everybody, and 
especially those who will not join any sect. 
In polities, as in religion, the more thoroughly 
little companies of men believe their mission 
to be all-inclusive the narrower they are. 





For Nervous Women 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: 
“It is pleasant to the taste, and ranks among the 
best of nerve tonics for nervous females.” 
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boo ed 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS 
Pittsburgh. 
: Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR | _ 
Cincinnati. 
goxsTEin | 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
mr New York. Barytes, etc. 
JEWETT 
UL£.ER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN | | 
} cease nor peels. 
ee paint that lasts. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & 
MORLEY Painscie 
Cleveland. FRE 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 
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JHEN you see the paint cracking 
peeling or falling off the house 
in shreds, you may be sure 
it was mot painted with Pure 
White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 


Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks 


It is the good, old-fashioned 


To be sure of .getting 


Pure White Lead, see that the package 


bears one of the brands named in margin. 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled ‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


National Lead Co., 100_ William Street, New York 








N. Y. and Boston Limited, 
Knickerbocker Special, 
South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 


BOSTON, CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
Big Four Route 
D 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & O10. 


Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 


M. E. INGALL * President. 
W. J. LYNCH, W. P. DEPPE, 
Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. Asst. G. P.and T. A. 


CINCINNATI. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYC LE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
10 cents in stamps. 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, #40, oes upwards, depending on 
steamer. 

Splendid new steamer “ Bohemian ” (new) leaves Bos- 
ton ot AL 26;* Devonian” (new), 11,000 =_ Oct. 3 and 

iov. ‘“Winifredian,’ * 10,500 tons, Oct. 10. 

KF. o. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’ Agents, 

115 State Street, Boston. 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the fest season 
and in the best way. Address 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 











Fast 
Express 
Trains. 


The service of fast express trains af- 
forded by the Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern Ry. between the cities of Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, operated in connection 
with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, is not 
equa'led on the American continent either 
in frequency, speed, punctuality or equip- 
ment. 
Send for ‘* Book of Trains"’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dominion EUROPE 











FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to qonerewe and Liverpool. 


seecasecsee t. 10, Nov. 7. 


New Engiand, 


11,600 Oc 
Commonwealth (hew), tons, Oct. 17, Nov. 14. 





etx 000 
Saloon, #60 upwards; 2d saloon, $37.50 upwards. For 
and er information, apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc. nec asbeeeN under this APES Dn at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. (6 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to im- 
rove the moral and social condition of seamen.. Sus- 
fains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
yy my the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
life t. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





2 Subscribers’ Wants 


Metices under this heading, not meaiiiai fe li lines (ewght 
words to the line), cost subseri ty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each aud insertion. 


4 


ad Boa Large. P pleasant rooms up 
aight with feet. class Cones at Mrs. Mitchell's, 137 } 
bury Street, Boston. 


Wanted. A Christian home furan orphan gir! fifteen 
years of age, where she may help about the house and 
receive instruction in sewing. Address C. H., care The 
Congregationalist. 

Housekeeper. Situation as managing housekeeper 
wanted by a refined and cultivated woman of experience 
and tact. Address or call on Miss G. Flint, Mt 
Vernon, N. H., or Mrs. G. W. Auryansen, 49 Judkins St., 
Newtonville, Mass. 

A Good Home may 'e secured for two or three 
little girls, preferably between the ages of two and 
eight years. Terms reasonably. References given and 
required. Address Miss L. G. Pond, 18 Church St., 
Westboro, Mass. 


CLOSET Meditations and 
Prayers 
ALTAR 








for personal and family use 
at The Quiet Hour. 


sestseia The Congregationalist *** sass. 











HURCH 


de LARPET 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


& prices 


WASMINCTON 
orpP 


658 





JOHN H.PrRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


. > or 
BOYLSTON ST 


BOSTON. 
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Record of the Week 


ROGERS, ALFRED H., Kansas City, Mo., to El Reno, 
Okl. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

SKINNER, EDWARD, Dover, Kan., to Blue Rapids, 
as permanent pastor, 

SLOAN, WM., Port Arthur, Tex., accepts call to 
Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

WoopWoRTH, ARTHUR V., Yale Sem., to Grand 
Forks, N. D., and out-stations. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 

ADAMS, CHAUNCEY C., 0. Port Byron, IIL, Sept. 6. 
Sermon, Rey. Wallace W. Willard; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. Almer Harper, J. W. Moore, W. B. 
Millard, H. A. Kern, Prof. E. T. Harper. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, JAMES K., Oberlin Sem., o. Sept. 
3, Corbin, Ky. 

Kocn, OSCAR F., 0. and IVERSON, INGVALD, 0. as 
evangelist, Emanuel Scandinavian Church, Mer- 
rill, Wis., Sept. 8. Sermon, Rev. Hans o Joseph- 
son; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8S. ah 8. Fisher, 
E. A. Andersen, A. J. Andrewson, S. M. Andrew- 
son, former pastor of the Merrill church. 

SEcorpD, A. A., o. Grand Ledge, Mich. Sermon, 
Rev. Wm. H. Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.P. Sanderson, W. H. Skentelbury, C. H. Davis, 
Wm. Ewing, E. B. Allen. 

UNSWORTH, JOSEPH K., é. First Ch., Hamilton, 
Can.; parts, Rev. Messrs. J. P. Gerrie, J. W. Ped- 
ley, John Morton, J. H. George. 


Resignations 

CuRRY, DAVID, Onondaga, Mich. 

EMERSON, FRED C., Glenullin, N. D., after a five 
years’ pastorate. 

HURLBUTT, JOHN E., 
Worcester, Mass. 

MACDONALD, JOHN J., Sudbury, Vt., to take effect 
Oct. 8. 

MALLowS, JOHN H., Angola, N. Y., after 10 years’ 
pastorate. 

MARTIN, JOHN L., Sykeston, N. D. 

MCALLISTER, JAMES M., Plymouth Ch., Detroit, 
Mich., to take effect Oct. 1. 

MILLER, HENRY G., Camp Memorial Ch., New 
York eity. 

ORTH, ANDREW P., First Ch., Mattoon, Ill. 

SEVERANCE, CLAUDE M., Second Ch., Baltimore, 
Md 

TUTTLE, JOHN E., Union Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
on account of serious throat trouble. 

WEIDENHOEFT, WM., Williamston, Mich., to take 
effect Dec. 1 

Wooppbury, WEBSTER, Milford, Mass., on account 
of ill health, after a pastorate of 12 years. 


Church of the Covenant, 


Dismissions 

WoopwELL, GEo. M., Bridgton, Me. 

Churches Organized 
OCEE, GA., 8 Aug., 12 members. 
Rock FENCE, GA., 1 Aug., 23 members, 
SEAFORTH, MINN., 26 Aug., 7 members. 
SYCAMORE, GaA., 10 Aug., 10 members. 
WATERLOO, GA., 15 March, 8 members. 


Supplies 
TAYLOR, LIVINGSTON L., Rochester, N. Y., at 
Puritan Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THORPE, WALTER, Bangor Sem., at East and Essex | 


St. Chs., Bangor, Me. 


Personals 

CORDLEY, RICHARD, Plymouth Ch., Lawrence, 
Kan., preached Sept. 9 for the first time sinee his 
severe illness. For forty years he had not been 
prevented by illness from preaching. 

FAY, SOLOMON P., and wife, Dorchester, Mass., 
will celebrate the 50th anniversary of their mar- 
riage Sept. 24. 

Gorr, EpwARDp F., Riverside, Cal., has successfully 
undergone a very serious surgical operation at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. 

HUGHES, EVAN P., Hillsboro, Ore., has gone to the 
Sandwich Islands on a sailing vessel. He will 
return in October. 

LEES, JONATHAN, not Lucius, and wife, who are 
visiting Mr. Kingman in Claremont, Cal., are from 
Tientsin, China, members of the English Metho- 
dist New Connexion Society. 

LEEDS, DR. SAm’L P., of Hanover, N. H., wishes it 
understood that he was not chief author of the 
Statement of doctrine in the Confession of Faith 
of 1883 (as he fears some may infer from a state- 
ment in our last issue) but only of the Form of | 
Admission to the local church. 

Moork, EpwaArp C., of Providence, has been 
preaching in Dr. R. F. Horton’s pulpit, Hamp- 
stead, London. The editor of the Examiner 


seems to have been impressed with the youth of | 
Dr. Moore, while deeply interested in the sermon. | 


He says: “ It was difficult to realize that the fair 
young man who entered the plain wooden pulpit | 
and pronounced the appropriate Scripture sen- 
tences with which the service opened could, in- 
deed, be the announced preacher.” 

PACKARD, EDWARD N., Plymouth Ch., Syracuse, 
N. Y., closes the 13th year of his pastorate. Dur- 
ing this time 539 members have been added, of 
whom 277 were received on confession of faith. 


ROBBINS, RAYMOND, Nome, Alaska, is ill with ty- 
phoid fever. 

Rowk, JAMES, Cashton, Wis., was given a recep- 
tion Sept. 13 welcoming him and his family to the 
new field. 

SAHLSTROM, L. A., late of Pelican Rapids, Minn., 
is laboring among the Scandinavians in North 
Dakota and northwestern Minnesota in the joint 
interests of Fargo College and the Sunday School 
Society. 

SHIRLEY, ARTHUR, and wife have received from 
the church # Stratford, Ct., handsome gifts in ap- 
preciation of services rendered during the year 
that the church has been without a pastor. 

SMITH, EDWARD H., First Ch., Oshkosh, Wis., is 
traveling in Germany and France. 

TUCKER, FRED. D., who has recently resigned his 
pastorate at Morris, Ill., to accept the principal- 
ship of the School of Agriculture, St. Anthony 
Park, Minn., was given two months’ leave of ab- 
sence with full pay. 

WHITTLESEY, NATHAN H., the honored secretary 
of the Ministerial Relief Fund, has been unable to 
preach since last October, when overwork brought 
on a severe attack of nervous prostration. Up 
to that time he had not missed a Sunday for 
seven years because of ill health. During his 
sickness his large correspondence and office work 
have been carried on by members of his family. 
He will have the sympathy of many in his enforced 
temporary retirement. 

WINN, FRED E., Bennington, Vt., who has accepted 
an invitation to remain with the church a sixth 
year, was given a reception Sept. 6, at which he 
was presented with more than $80. 

A. B. C. F. M. Missionaries 

ATKINSON, J. L., and wife from Japan have recently 
reached Auburndale on their short health fur- 
lough. 

BUSHEER, ALICE H., sailed for her work in Spain on 
the 12th inst. 

HARTT, FLORENCE V., of Nanaimo, B. C., has just 
been appointed a missionary of the American 
Board and designated to the Marathi mission. 

MCNAUGHTON, JAMES P., and family sailed from 
Boston, returning to their work in Smyrna on the 
12th inst. 

PERKINS, JAMES C., of the Madura Mission, India, 
is at Auburndale, having just arrived for a short 
stay in this country. 


August Receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. 





1899 1900 
Donations, $86,298.65 $86,165.06 
Donations for the debt, 11,650.65 404.00 
Legacies, 10, 1036. 74 43,142.98 


#107,986. 04 
12 mos. 1899 12 mos., 1900 


#129, 712.04 


Donations, $517, 794.52 #563, 491.15 
Donations for the debt, 13, "002.33 1,272.80 
Legacies, 102/219.95 154, "883. 69 


633,016.80 719,647.64 

Increase in donations for 12 seagnes ps $45,696.63 ; 
increase in legacies, $52,663.74; net increase. $86,- 
630.84, 


Continued on page 391 


Autumn Weddings 


Intending purchasers of fine 
Porcelain and Cut Glass will find 
extensive exhibits of the best 
things to be seen in this line, viz. 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass, 
Rich Color and Gold Carlsbad Glass, 
Porcelain Plates in single dozen, 
Jardinieres and Pedestals, 
Dinner Sets, 
Handsome Lamps, 
Old Blue Delft Plaques, 
Vienna Porcelain Paintings, 
Umbrella Holders, 
Guest-room Water Sets, 
Historical Plates, 
Sideboard Flagons and Beer Steins, 
Flower Vases, 
Loving Cups, 
Odd ‘Mdebeard Pitchers, 





Jones, McDutfee & | & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS and LAMPS 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 FRANKLIN. (Cor, Federal) 
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| Life | 
| Soap | 


= Ofcourse it’s B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 3 
—the soap that lasts, 
= —the soap with almost half a century of 3 
reputation, 

~ —the soap of absolute purity, 

—of guaranteed quality, 

| —of economical certainty, 

F —the soap that sells without premiums 
and schemes, 

$ —sells on its merits to folks who will have 
all their money’s worth of soap. 


= Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. § 

















Hearing Restored 
by the use of 


“Far Drums 


The only scientific sound conduc- 
tors. Invisible, comfortable, efficient. 


Wilson’s 2 


They fitin the ear. Doctors recom- 
mend them. Thousands testify to 
their perfection and benefit derived. 


| Information and Rook of letters 
m many uscrs Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
| 207 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Rheumatism | 
£) aes | 
Dr.Arthur’s Sulpho 

Or) ee ere 


No odor from perspiration. Feet keptin perfect condition. Ladies should 
not be without them. Sulphur is the greatest preventative of disease, al! 
the medicinal qualities are absorbed by the feet and carried to all parts of 
the body. [housands wear them. Pits ladies’ and men’s shors. Send for 
cirevlars and perenne Enclose 50 cents and size ofshoe. Money 


re‘unded if not satisfacto: 
THE SULPHO INSOLE COMPANY, 548 Safe Bidg., Chicago. 


RHEUMATISM 


I will guarantee to cure the worst case of Rheumatism. 
I do not ask you to send me one cent. Send me your 
name and address. CHAS. L. FRYE, 105 Summer St.. 


Dept. F., Boston, Mass. 
A collection of Graces adapted 


GRACE for any meal. Some in verse 
form, especially for use of chil- 
BEFORE dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se- 
ME AT ries. Price, 4 cents, 
100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Record of the Week 
Church Happenings 


ANSONTA, Ct.—The church has suffered severely 
during the past few weeks by reason of the deaths 
of W. W. Joy, for years a member of the choir; 
s. E. Cotter, for 27 years secretary and treasurer 
of the Sunday school; Dana Bartholomew, long 
time chureh clerk; and Mrs. Nancy Cramer, the 
last charter member, who united 50 years ago. 
Several younger members have also passed on. 

Avon, ILL., Rev. Ray Eckerson, pastor, reports 25 
members in the Home Department of the Sunday 
school. During the pastor’s vacation the church 
waived the preaching services but maintained all 
other meetings. 

BANGOR, ME., First.—The new organ will soon be 
placed in the church. The old one has been sold to 
the M. E.ehurehin Orono. Receipts from reserved 
seats for the Sheldon lecture were divided, part 
being sent to buy singing-books for the union 
chapel at Millinocket and part to furnish a free 
reading-room at Yarmouth. 

BUNTON, ME.—The churches held their first annual 
field day, Aug. 30, at Lower Corner. Athletics, a 
picnic dinner and literary exercises in the church 
were the chief features. Dr. Smith Baker made 
the principal address. 

JoHNSON CrTry, ILL., has been favored with tent 
meetings led by Rev. C. F. Van Auken, state mis- 
sionary, aided by Rev. P.O. Fulgham. One result 
will be an accession of 12 valuable members. 
But not the least benefit was the quickening of old 
members and the stimulation of Christian fellow- 
ship. 

MAKANDA, ILL., Rev. L. J. Grantham, pastor, is 
enjoying a series of tent meetings which are in- 
creasing in attendance and interest. Its next need 
is of a chureh building, as the quarters used here- 
tofore are no longer available. 

MARSHALL, ILL., Rev. W. A. Elliott, pastor, is 
rejoicing in the possession of a long needed 
parsonage. The inspiration and substantial assist- 
ance furnished by the State Missionary and the 
Home Missionary Society, the labor and means 
furnished by pastor and people and a gift from the 

C, B.S. together made possible the roomy and 
convenient manse. 

MILFORD, N. H., rededicated its improved building 
on a recent Sunday, all the local pastors, with two 
from adjacent towns, participating. It was the 
first oceasion on which the new lighting system, 
consisting of 89 incandescent lamps, was used. 
About $800 have been expended in grading the 
lawn and putting in new driveways and walks, 
and all the chureh buildings have been painted. 
Through the generosity of Deacon Crosby an un- 
sightly office building standing near the church 
was purchased, the building removed and the 
land deeded to the soeiety’s committee. A debt 
of $1,200 has also been liquidated. Including this 
the improvements will aggregate $6,000. Rey. 
J. E. Herman is pastor. 

SAVANNAH, N. Y., Rev. B. N. Wyman, pastor, dedi- , 
cated a $7,000 house of worship Sept. 6. Dr. A. | 
L. Smalley of Jamestown preached the sermon 
and Dr. E. N. Packard of Syracuse offered the 
dediecatory prayer. The audience-room is semi- 
cireular, and with the lecture-room opening into 
it will seat about 400, Great credit is due to the 
pastor for the success of the enterprise. At the 
close of the service $1,125 were raised, leaving 
only a small debt. The church has been kindly 
aided by the C. C. B.S. and the W. H. M. U. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Additions or changes should be sent promptly. 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ eerie, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 24, 
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10 A.M. Speaker, Rev. . Sheldon. 

EssEX NORTH BRANCH, i B. M., or ae meeting, 
First Ch., W. Newbury, 10 A.M., Sept. 27. 

THE patter meenane | tira‘ meetings of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will at once be resumed, Sept. 28, at 
11 a.M., in Pilgrim Hall 

STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION.—A week in the 
Berkshires for ‘wp ! school workers at the most 
delightful season of the year in connection with the 
annual state meeting of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, Oct. 2-4. Arrangements have been 
made for reduced railroad rates from all parts of the 
State, and the hospitality of the homes in Pittsfield 
and Dalton has been extended to delegates to the con- 
vention. An unusually strong program has been ar- 

ranged, among the s apeaxens are Bishop Lawrence, 
Drs. J. Wilbur mapeses, 0 E. Winship, J. M. English, 
David O. Mears, A. F. Schaufiler and Mr. C. D. } eigs. 
The department secretaries will all be present, and 
will hold ec dy ng 4 Sessions. Further information 
gladly given at the pooteutecere of the association, 
110 Boylston Street, Boston, Room 65. 


Norfolk Conference, een on. Sept, 25. 
National Prison sae n. Cleveland, 0., Sept. 22 er 
AB C. F. M., St. Louis, 
Mighonk Indian Conference, Mohonk Lake, 
b, Oct. 17-19 
A. M.A » Sorieenelé, Mass Oct. 23-25 


W. H. fi 2 , Boston, Oct. 31 
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STATE ‘neo a AND CONFERENCES 


yomi Sept. 25 

rth Dakota, Go. Cooperstown, Sept. 25-27 
on Hillsboro, pt. 25 

M ene. Sept. 25-27 

North ‘Caro ina, CR bm g® 26 

* Colorado, Boulder, 

New Hampshire, ‘Concord, Oct. 2-4 

California, Cloverdale Oct. 2 

California Southern, E. Los Angeles, Oct. 9 

Nebras 7 ngs Oct. 15 

Utah, Park € Oct. 17-19 

Connecticut, "Meriden, Nov. 20,21 


STATE Y. M. C. A. CONVENTIONS 
Massachusetts, Fall River, 
STATE C. E, MEETINGS 


pet Ottumwa, 
am wai Laconia, 
Golorado aver, 


Oct. 25, 26 


Sept. 25-27 
Sept. 25-27 
Oct, 4-7 


Titinols, Olney, Oct. 4-7 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Oct. 4-7 
“onsin, Racine Oct. 4-7 
Connecticut, Meriden, ’ Oct. 5-7 
Missouri, St. Joseph Oct. 5-7 
New Jersey, some? vity, Oct, 11, 12 
New York Binghamton, Oct. 15-17 
Massachusetts, } sy me Oct. 16, 17 
Minnesota, Albe Oct. 18-21 
Vermont harlinates” Dec.31, Jan. 1,2 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD, 


—The ninety-first annual meeting of the American Board | 


will be held in the Pilgrim ¢ ‘ongregational Charch of St. 
Louis, Mo., beginning at 10 o’clock A.M., Oct. 10, and 
c losing Friday evening, the 12th. 

It is hoped there will be a large attendance of cor- 
vorate apy seen J members, ding ente and friends of the 
Soard. C orrespond ence regarding e “ rtainment should 

be had with Rev. C. H. Patton, D. D., 
Place, St. Louis, 


3707 Westminster 


The following list of hotels and their rates for guests | 


is given. Planters, £3.50, if two in a room, $3.00; South- 
ern, #3.00; West End, $2.50, or 82.00 if two in a room; 
The Hilton, $2.00, or $1.50 if two in a room; The Hart- 
ford, $1.50; The Aberdeen, $1.00; Normandie, $2.00, or 
#1.50 if two ina room; Richmond House, $1.00; Rozier, 

1,00, or 75 cents if two ina room; Women’s Christian 
fome, $1.00. The following are on the European plan: 
St. Nic ‘holas, #2.00; Lindell, $1.00; Lacede, $1.00; 
Moser, 75 ¢ ents, inside rooms; Hotel Burs, #1.00 if two 
in a room; West End, $2.00 if two = a room; Hotel 
Garni, 50 cents if two ina room; St. James Hotel, both 
European and American plans, 75 cents and $1.50 re 
spectively, if two in a room. 

Railroad rates are expected at the usual fare and one- 
third on the certificate plan. Certificate must be ob- 
tained from the agent where the ticket is purchased. 

The sermon will be preached by Rev. Edward C, Moore, 
D. D., of Providence, R. 1. Annual reports, missionary 
addre: sses, China the subject of special consideration, 
the relation of theological seminaries to world wide 
evangelization, the president’s address, etc., will be sure 
to make this a profitable meeting. 








Marriages 


The charge for marrtope notices is tcenty fice cents. 








SOLE 
the bride’s parents, Sept. by Rev. Charles M. South- 
gate, assisted by Rev. ti avin Cutler, Waldo Ward Cole 
and Fannie Easterbrook Smith, daughter of Rev. Wil 
liam 8S. Sinith. 

ROBERTSON—HALL—In Chester, N. H., by Dr. Warren 
R. Cochrane, Rev. James G. Robinson and Fannie N. 
Hall. 


SMITH—STONE—In Malden, Sept. 12, by Rev. Aquilla 
Webb, Allison Clarke Smith and Leila Grace Stone, 
both of Malden. 

STANLEY—BRYANT—In Witherbee, N. Y., Sept. 11, 
by Rev. Robert A. Bryant, father of the bride, Mr. 
Philip E. Stanley of the Boston //era/d staff and Ruth 
Collins Bryant. 

YOUNG—FISHER—In Lexington, Sept. 11, by Rev. Ed- 
win Smith, Parker Henry Young and Myrtie Fisher, 
both of Lexington. 


MITH—In Auburndale, M: ass., at the ons of | 





are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 





everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed, 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, : 








Oxaiis Grand Bocen 


New; and the finest winter- blooming bulb, blowers 
| of immense size, borne well above the handsome 
foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
June. Succeeds in any window. Always full of bloom. 
Two colors — Bright Pink and Pure White. Two large- 
flowering bulbs, one of each color, for 10e Six bulbs, 
3 of each color, for 20¢, postpaid, with Catalogue. 
of Bulbs and Plants is 
Our Fall Catalogue the best ever issued-—64 
sages, hundreds of fine cuts and chromo covers. Sent 
ree to all who Apply. We are headquarters for 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, and other Vall 
Bulbs; New Winter-Blooming Plants, Vines, Seeds, 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New Fruits, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS. Floral Park, N.Y 
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Make 
Cooking 
Easy. 
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WEDDING 


Invitations and 
Announcements 


Latest Styles Correct Forms 


WARD'S zosTon. 





W. B. M. , Boston, Nov. 7,8 
STATE 8. 8. ASSOCIATIONS 
Massachusetts, Pittsfield, t. 2-4 
Maine. r, Oct. 16,17 
New Hampshire, —— Nov. 14, 15 
Vermont, Oct. 23-25 





Asthmatics. 


If you wish to be cured use Respiro as advised. It 
will cure three out of five who use it persistently. 
Send your full name, street and number, and receive 
FREE SAMPLES. — 

FRANK EMERSON, Apothecary, 
Lawrence, Mass. 





MUSTisNO youze MAN can make 960 
month ani me yt ermanent tion. A ~P 3 
rite quick for part’ 


unnecessary. 
CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 





PAUL OF TARSUS. 


By ROBERT BIRD 


12M0, $2.00. 


A life of Paul by the author of “ Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth” and “ Joseph the Dreamer,” written with the purpose of 


presenting Paul as a living figure, with the interest of biography and the accuracy of history. 
It is a remarkable piece of condensation. 


the writings, scenes and events of the great Apostle’s life. 


The author has woven into one narrative 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Prof. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary. 


The last of the four volumes by Dr. Vincent devoted to this subject. 


8vo, $4.00. 


It contains a study of the Thessalonian Epistles, the 


Epistles to the Galatians, the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


“In the study of Prof. Vincent the student of the Word will find a learned companion and a safe guide, for he has proved him- 
self in these word studies an accurate and judicious annotator, who does his work with no ordinary skill.”— Zhe Quarterly Review. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE 


APOSTOLIC AGE 
By Prof. GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D., 
LL.D. (Being Vol. VIII. of “The 
Historical Series for Bible Students.”) 


With maps. 12mo, $1.25 ze. 

Dr. Purves sketches the history of the rise and progress 
of apostolic Christianity from the founding of the Church at 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, through the period of its 
introduction into Italy and Greece by means of Paul and the 
other missionaries, down to the death of the Apostle John. 
The essential unity of the apostolic age is thus clearly brought 
out. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE 


APOSTLES 
GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, 
Ph.D. (Being Vol. XII. of “ The Mes- 
sages of the Bible.”) Square 16mo, 
$1.25 wel. 


The apostolic discourses in the book of Acts and the 
general and pastoral Epistles of the New Testament, ar- 
ranged, analyzed and freely rendered in paraphrase, with 
introductions. The Outlook says: “We deem this work of 
Professors Sanders and Kent one of the most important 
among those recently undertaken for the popularizing of Bibli- 
cal study.” 


By 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publshers, NEW YORK 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


HIGGINSON’S WORKS 
New Riverside Edition of the Writings of T. W. Hiaa@rn- 
son. Rearranged and revised by the author. 

Vols. I. and IL., CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS and CONTEM- 
PORARIES, ‘have already appeared. 

Vol. IIL., ARMY LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT. Witha 
portrait of Colonel Higginson in Uniform. 

Vol. IV., WOMEN AND THE ALPHABET. 

12mo, $2.00 each. 

This is a new and handsome library edition of Colonel 
Higginson’s writings, in seven volumes. Vol. III. is the 
extremely interesting account of the colored regiment 
which he commanded; Vol. IV. groups his important and 
delightful essays relating to women and their rightful 
. position in modern life. 


THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY 
UNDER STEAM 


By Frank M. BENNETT, Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 
illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

Lieutenant Bennett tells the very interesting story of 
the United States Navy from the time when steam and 
iron became the leading factors in construction and motive 
power. Beginning with the dramatic duel between the 
Monitor and the Merrimac, he traces the history through 
the triumphs of Admiral Farragut, the sinking of the 
Alabama .by the Kearsarge, to the great victories at 
Manila and Santiago. Lieutenant Bennett was on the 
cruiser New York during the war with Spain. 


A GEORGIAN BUNGALOW 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author of “Juan and 
Juanita,” ‘Claudia Hyde,” etc. With illustrations. 
Square 12mo, $1.00, 

A capital story of an English family on a rice planta- 
tion in Georgia. The four young folks go to picnics, bar- 
becues, country fairs, and lastly on a visit to England, 
having a very exciting time on the voyage. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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UPHOLSTERY 


OPENING or NEW GOODS 


For Portieres, Furniture Coverings and Hang- 
ings, and Wall Coverings, Bagdad Portieres, 
French Tapestries, Table Covers, Beautiful 
Cushions in Silks, Damasks, Tapestries, Art 
Silks and other rare and exclusive materials; 
also a very interesting exhibition of Oriental 
Stuffs, Lanterns, Tabourettes, Cushions and a 
large collection of Armor, presenting an un- 
usual opportunity for the furnishing of Smok- 
ing Rooms, Dens and Cosey Corners, several 
examples of which may be seen in our new 
Oriental Room on the 4th floor, which will 
offer. valuable suggestions to the customers 
visiting the display. Articles from the East 
may be purchased as desired; or estimates for 
Cosey Corners complete will be given. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 








